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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
Or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of 1HE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
pail for. 


LITERARY MATTER —The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor - 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are shot, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE “TATLER:? 


AT HOME 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - 14s. Id, 

Three Months” - - - - - 7s..1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months) - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extva numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘* THe Tat er,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


= 
THEATRES. 
Adelphi (Strand) — 47izona, at 830. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2.30. 
Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenuel—Attiy Grey, at 8, Matinee on 
aaturda t 2. 


Avenue (Northumterland Avenue!) — 4A Cigarette Maker's 
Romance, a8 15. 

Comedy (Panton Street)—Memory's Garden, on Feb. 18, at 8,30. 

Criterion (Piccadilly)—A Pair of Spectactss, at 8.45, Preceded, 
at 8. by The Segued. Matinee on saturday at 3. Special Matinee, 
Feb. 13, at 3. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—4 Country Girl, at8. Matinee every 
>aturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Slue Beard, at 1.30 and 7.30 daily. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7ke 7win Sister, at 8.30 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7ze Toreador, at 8. 
paturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton'’s Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2,30. 

Globe (Strand).—7ze Heel of Achilles, at 8. Matinee on Wed- 
nesilay, at 2. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Imperial (Westminster). J/dlle. Mars, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturd; 2,30. 

Lyceum—Sv/erlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on saturday, at 2. 

By ic (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15, 
on Wednesday and Saturdz at 2.30. 

Princess's (Oxford Streetl—7he Broken Melody, at 8,20 (Auguste 
Van Biene, the Actor-Musician), Preceded at 7.45 by The Grass- 
hopper. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.!—ecky Sharp, at & 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—Afixed Relations, at 8.30. Matinee 
on Saturday. at 2.30. 

St. James’s (King Street)—7he Importance of being Earnest, 
at 8.45. Prec 8, by A Patched-up Affair, Matinees of 
The Importance of being Earnest on Wednesday and Saturday, 
at 2.50 

Savoy (between 95 & 096, Strand, W.C.)—Jolanthe, at 8.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by 7he |illow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—47e You a Mason ? at g. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by 4s Once in May. Matineeson Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 

Terry’s (Strand)—7ie New Clown, at 9 
Shéerlick Fones. 

Weudevilte (otrand).—Blue-Bell tn Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8.15 
daily. 

Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street)—7ze Tyranny of Tears, 
at. o. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.20. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), ‘ Aladdin,’ at 2 and 8, 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westininster), 2 and 7. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W Ballets—" Santa Claus,” at 
o.{0, and ‘*Gretna Green, "at 10.25. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Ba//ef—** Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
ate. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.30. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Matinee on 


Matinees on Wed- 


Matinees on 


Matinees 


Preceded, at 8.15, by 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Royal (Holborn), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturds 10 a.m. to 
io p.m; on Tu ays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geolo Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10 ; other week-days, to to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

i open free daily, 10 to 

1 Museum and Chapel, 

10 to 4. 

,1otos. WMussum—Free, ro to 4. 
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free daily (except Sunde 
Guildhall Library —F 

Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament ‘Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4.. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s 
TO to 10, 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles.I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower )—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturdays 
io tor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
to to 4, 

Royal ® otanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’'s order only, 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Adinission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. ~~ 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open (daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Yate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dus 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sund during winter months, 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 15. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mor Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays ys open to to dusk, 6d. Adinis 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m, till dusk, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Squarel— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 

Jays, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. ixpence admission on 
ays, 11to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park. N.W.)—Every week- 
day, g a.m, to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
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YCEUM. SIXTH MONTH, 
Every EventnG at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every SATURDAY at 2, 


Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLEL'TE in SHEKLOCK HOLMES, 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDEh. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
Preceded, at 8, by A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, 


By FLoreNcE WARDEN, 
Lasr Two Marintes, SATURDAY NEXT, Feb, 15, and 
Sarurpay, Feb, 22, at 2. 0. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. ST. JAMES'S, 


RINCE OF WALES’S. -Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 


Curzon. Sole Less e, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
LAST WEEKS OF BECKY SHARP, 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock | recisely, 


“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MATINEE Every WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 
yi Box Office, 10 to 10, 


[201N DON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN ESENGE, 
EXPRESS SE VICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Steamer, Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw} 16.000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK i R y,000 13,50¢ 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, +» 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA +. 8.000 .. 13,000 


” 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day ol sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and desp tech, 
KEGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. +» 13,000 
PATRICIA Ay 5d ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA ef) ae «+ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulurs, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘' THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
TrutH Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 6s. (Pearson.) 


Tue Cars Paw. By &. M. Croker. 6s. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Tue Granp BasByLton Hore. 
63. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue Gop oF HIS MA1HERS: 
By Jack London. 6s. 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL, 
(Hememann.) 


TREGARTIHEN’S WIFE. By Fred M. White. 6s. (Newnes.) 
Jim THE PENMAN By Dick Donovan. 63. (Newnes.) 


By Arnold Bennett. 


Tales of the Klondyke. 
(Isbister.) 
By Hester Miller. 6s. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE: LIBFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GkorGE Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOO PLAcE. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 


tenes Aalbers 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I,and II. Price 2/6 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. Il. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—VII. of 
THES S'Piase RIE: 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gi't, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
1e/3; 


Vols, II,—VII. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 
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THE FIRST SMOKING CONCERT ATTENDED BY AN ENGLISH KING. 


Specially photographed for ‘‘The Tatler.” 


biasntgnt photograph y F.G Hodsoll Copyright of “the ater’ 
King Edward and the Prince of Wales attended a concert of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society at the Queen’s Hall last Wednesday. His Majesty 
graciously permitted ‘‘ The Tatler” flashlight representative to photograph the scene, but the smoky atmosphere 
made the result a comparative failure 


Queen Alexandra, who may be seen standing up in the carriage, attended the sale of the King’s horses at Wolierton with Prince and Priacess 
Charles of Denmark. Sir Dighton Probyn stands in the extreme left of the picture 
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The forthcoming Wedding of the Earl of Lytton. 


Stereoscopic Cow, 
THE 1st LORD LYTTON 


The famous novelist was born in 1803, was 
created a baron in 1866, and died in 1873 


More than Society is Interested.—The 
forthcoming wedding of the Earl of Lytton and 
Miss Pamela Plowden has created far greater 
interest than most society alliances, for the 
mighty world of readers remembers his grand- 
father, Bulwer Lytton, while poets and 
politicians alike recall his father, so well known 
under his pen-name of “Owen Meredith.” 
Young Lord Lytton himself is keenly interested 
in literature, and one of the first things he did 
on becoming engaged was to go with his 
fiancée to visit Mr. George Meredith at 
Box Hill. Lord Lytton’s brother also made a 
very interesting literary marriage, for his wife 
is the great-granddaughter of Lord Byron and 
a daughter of Mr. Scawen Blunt, the Arabian 
horse-breeder and poet. 


The Proud Name of Lytton.—The name 
of Lytton is indeed a proud one, going back 
to the Conquest and coming down through 
pages of English history with real distinction. 
The family was originally settled in Cheshire 
and in the Peak of Derbyshire. Sir Robert 
de Lytton, who fought at Bosworth Field, 
received many honours from Henry VIL, 
and acqu'red Knebworth, which has ever 
since remained the family seat. . The present 
Earl of Lytton, however, has not a single drop 
of the blood of the old family in his veins. 
The last of the Lyttons in the male line died 
in 1705, and since that time there have been 
no fewer than four different family names 
introduced, namely, Strode, Robinson, War- 
burton, and Bulwer; but in every case the 
new family has been so proud of its connec- 
tion, however far off, with the original line 
that it hasadopted the name of Lytton. After 
the death of Sir William Lytton in 1705 the 
estate went to his grandnephew, Lytton 
Strode, and the latter, who died in 1710, left 
Knebworth to his cousin, William Robinson, 
who had not a single drop of Lytton blood. 


The Brains of the Modern Lyttons.— 
But the Lyttons of to-day’have more than 
outbalanced the proud privilege of unbroken 
descent from the old family, for they have had 
the equipment of brains. Bulwer Lytton’s 
grandfather, Richard Warburton Lytton, 
seems to have been the first intellectual in the 
family. He was a distinguished scholar and 
was known at Harrow as the best Latin 
scholar of the day, inferior only to Porson in 
Greek and to Sir William Jones in Hebrew. 


Lafayette 
THE PRESENT LORD LYTTON 


Victor Alexander George Robert Bulwer Lytton, 
2nd Ear! of Lytton, is the grandson of the novelist 


He wrote a Hebrew drama, but burnt it 
because he could not find actors with a 
sufficient knowledge of the language. He is 
partly represented by the elder Caxton in his 
grandson’s novel. 


The First Lord Lytton.—It was brains 
which brought a barony to the modern Lyttons, 
though the novelist might probably never 
have been ennobled had he not been a 
politician as well as a story-teller. Cynics 


Sir Rowland Lytton (d. 1674) 
| 


| 
Sir William Lytton 
died s.p. 1705 
last of the male Lyttons 


Judith Lytton 
married Sir 
Nicholas STRODE 


| 
Sir George 
Strode j 
married Margaret Robinson William Robinson 


William ROBINSON 
took the name of Lytton 
mar. Elizabeth Heysham 


Lytton Strode 
took the name of 
Lytton; died 1710 


Barbara Robinson 
Lytton married 
William WARBURTON 


Richard Warburton Lytton 


Elizabeth Barbara Lytton 
mar. William BULWER 
| 


Bulwer Lytton 
the NovELIsT 
| 


ast Earl of Lytton 
the Porer 


| 
end Earl of Lytton 
the fiancé of 
Miss Plowden 


THERE !IS NOT A DROP OF THE OLD 
LYTTON BLOOD IN THE PRESENT EARL 
This table shows how the original Lyttons, as owners of 
Knebworth, have died out. The family since 1705 have 
borne in turn the names of Strode, Robinson, Warburton, 


and Bulwer, assuming in each case the additional name 
of Lytton 


think that the terms are always synonymous. 
Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer-Lytton 
was the youngest son of General Earle Airle 
Bulwer by Elizabeth Lytton, the heiress of 
Knebworth. At the age of seventeen he 
published his first volume, /shmael and other 
Poems, and during the next fifty-six years his 
pen was never idle. Rarely, indeed, has there 
been such extraordinary literary activity. 
The young man had only £200 a year to start 
with and lived at the rate of £3,000, so that 
he had to work, with the result we know-- 
fifty-nine volumes standing to his credit. To 
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Stereoscopic Co. 
2nd LORD LYTTON 


The son of the novelist. 
advanced to an earldom in 1880, and died in 1891 


THE 


He was born in 1831, 


this day his play, 7ke Lady of Lyons, is: 
more frequently acted than any other drama. 


The Second Lord carried the Family 
still further.—Lord Lytton was succeeded by 
an only son, who followed in his father’s foot- 
steps in a very remarkable manner. He was 
born in the year when the novelist entered 
Parliament, and at the age of twelve he was 
writing excellent verse. His first volume, 
Clytemnestra, was published under the name 
of “Owen Meredith” when he was twenty-four. 
He had far too busy a diplomatic life, however, 
to permit of his engaging in literature to the 
same extent as his father, for at the age of 
eighteen he went to Washington as attaché 
to his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer (afterwards 
Lord Dalling). From that time till the day 
of his death in 1891 he went through the whole 
gamut of our diplomatic service. 


Lord Lytton the Third.—The present 
earl succeeded his father (who had been 
advanced to an eardom in 1880) at the age 
of fifteen. He was born in Simla in 1876, 
the year before his father had the honour of 
proclaiming Queen Victoria Empress of India. 
Lord Lytton has allied himself with the Con- 
servatives, and it was he who seconded the 
King’s address at the reopening of Parlia- 
ment three weeks ago. His mother, who 
belongs to the great house of Clarendon, is 
a lady of the bedchamber to Queen Alexandra.. 
His eldest sister is the wife of Mr. Balfour’s 
brother, Gerald. 


Lord Lytton’s Fiancée.—Miss Pamela 
Plowden, in addition to her good looks 
(which she inherits from her dead mother,. 
who was a beautiful woman), is the fortunate 
possessor of a_ particularly sweet voice 
and charming manners. She was certainly 
born lucky in the matter of her friends,. 
for she numbers among her intimate com- 
panions the Duchess of Portland, Lady 
Grinby, Lady Wenlock, and Lady Minto. 
Two of these especia ly—Lady Granby and 
Lady Minto—have chaperoned Miss Plowden 
in the place of her mother. She is the con- 
stant companion of Lady Granby, with whom 
she visits a great deal, and she spent a winter 
in Canada with Lady Minto, whose husband 
is the Governor-General. She was a member 
of that set known as the “ Souls” and favours: 
a slightly aesthetic style of dress. She is a 
great opera-goer and a charming singer. 
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TET IVA oe Tere. 


THEATRICAL GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. Three New Plays. 


Written by Louis N. Parker and Boyle Lawrence, 
and produced at the Globe, February 6. 


Prince Vladimir Korowski Mr. Fred Terry 
Julian Lascelles - - Mr. Dawson Milward 
Count Vasili Poniatowskt Mr. Gilbert Farquhar 
Adam Bart.nieff -- - Mr. Sydney Valentine 
Ivan Bartenteff — - - Mr. Loring Fernie 
Vernon Foljambe - - Mr. Malcolm Cherry 
Herr Rutolf Mauser - - Mr. Alfred Bonnin 
Gouroff - - - - - Mr D J Williams 
Major Domo - Mr. Arthur App Llyn 
A Doctor : Mr. L. Race Dunrobin 
Yur - Mr. J. A. Cave 
( Mr. Frank Bickley 
~) Mr. P. Banbury 
Mrs. E. H. Brooke 
Miss Edyth Olive 
Miss Pattie Bell 
Miss Ethel Burnand 
Miss Julia Neilson 


Servants - - - 


Lady MacMurrough 
Marie Bartenteff - 
Mrs. Campton - 
Camm - - = 
Lady Leslie Harrington 


Prologue.—Adam Bartenieff's lodgings, Bankside, 
London (Joseph Harker). 

Acts L., Il., and II1I.—Lady Leslie's House in St. 
Petersburg (Walter Hann). 

Act IV.—The old Korowski Palace in the outskirts 
of St. Petersburg (Joseph Harker). 

Period.—The present. 


“THE HEEL OF ACHILLES” AT THE GLOBE 
hen I was setting forth my belief (on the 
following page) in the superiority of 
American melodrama (as exemplified in Arz- 
zona) over the home-made article I had no 
idea that we were to be provided with such a 
striking object lesson as The Heelof Achilles. 
The two plays were separated by two days in 
point of production, but by two decades in 
point of treatment. At a quarter-past eight on 
Thursday evening Adam Bartenieff, an elderly 
Russian living on the Bankside, London, 
opposite St. Paul’s, swore by all his gods (in 
the Globe Theatre) that he 
would kill the seducer of his 
daughter. At a quarter-past 
eleven we saw the aforesaid 
seducer dead in his chair. The 
intervening three hours were 
spent in an unexciting antici- 
pation of this result, and they 
were filled up with all the old 
formulz of melodrama, without, 
however, the artlessness of the 
old school. 
V hen Prince Vladimir 
Korowski, the aforesaid 
villain—-who masqueraded in 
London under the name of 
Boris Gogol, ruining his host’s 
daughter and fellow country- 
woman and vowing vengeance 
on England—learnt that Bar- 
tenieff wanted to discover him 
and kill him he resolved, with 
a fine touch of Gilbertianism, 
not to fly from the would-be 
murderer but to stick to him 
closer than to a brother. So 
he took him to Russia, made 
him head of the police, and 
spent his time in a scheme to 
overthrow Britannia by in- 
vading the semi-independent 
state of Baluchistan and in 


bullying one of Britannia’s 
daughters, Lady Leslie Har- 


rington, who was living in St. 
Petersburg awaiting the arrival 
of her fancé, Julian Lascelles 
of our Foreign Office —pictured 
as a clean, well-bred, nice- 
mannered, idiotic English di- 
plomatist. 


Written by H. M. Paull, and produced at Terry's, 
February 8 


Lord Cyril Garston - Mr. James Welch 
Hon, Juck Trent - - - Mr. Clarence Blakiston 
Thomas Baker - - - Mr. George Shelton 
Mr. Dixon (proprietor of 
Dixon's Royal Circus) - 
Mr, Pennyquick- — - 
Billy (a strong man) - - 
Mr, Lamb (1nn landlord) - 
Figgis (a clerk) - - - 
Boy - - - - - 
Policeman - - - - 
Maud Chesterton - - 
Winnie Chesterton - - 
Rose Platt (Dixon's niece) - 


Mr. Edward Sass 

Mr. T. Wigney Percival 
Mr. Russell Norrie 

Mr. John Willes 

Mr. Gunnis Davis 
Master Leonard Parker 
Mr. W. Bushell 

Miss Janet Alexander 
Miss Beatrice Irwin 
Miss Nina Boucicault 


Act I.—The Riverside Inn, near Bray. 
Act II.—The ring at Dixon's Circus. 
Act III.—The green-room, Dixon's Circus. 


“THE NEW CLOWN” AT TERRY’S 


ascelles got hold of a document stolen 
from the Prince’s office explaining the 
Baluchistan invasion and sent his secretary 
(alsoa nice clean young man much nearcr 
junacy than himself) to Berlin in order to 
wire a warning to England. The youth was 
trapped on the way by Russian spies, and 
Lascelles, on the eve of starting to carry the 
message himself, was trapped by Korowski, 
who made Lady Leslie marry him as the 
price of her fiancé’s life. 


| Peteneee long-lost daughter turned up (in 

the second act) in St. Petersburg as Lady 
Leslie’s companion. Bartenieff discovered (at 
the end of the third act) that Korowski was 
her seducer, and the prince on his wedding 
night, after the most brutal baiting of Lady 


MISS JANET ALEXANDER AT TERRY’S THEATRE 
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Written by Augustus Thomas, and produced st 
the Adelphi, February 3. 


Henry Canby (owner of 
Avavalpa Ranch) - - 
Colonel Bonham (11th U.S. 
Cavalry) - - = eS 
Sam Wong (a cook) - - 
Mrs. Canby-  - oe ie 
Estrella Bonham - - 
Lena Kellar - é a 
Lieutena.t Denton - 
Bontta Canby - - - 
Ciptain Hodgman -— - 
Miss M’Cullagh - - - 
Dy. Fenlon - - = - 
Lieutenant Hallack - - 
Tony Mostano - - - 
Sergeant Kellar - = = 
Lieutenant Young - - 
Major Cochran - - - 


Mr. Theodore Roberts 


Mr. William Harcourt 
Mr. Stephen B. French 
Miss Eleanor Wilton 
Miss Mary Hall 

Miss Alice Chandler 
Mr. Vincent Serrano 
Miss Olive May 

Mr. Joseph Kilgour 
Miss Elizabeth Lea! 
Mr. George O'Donnell 
Mr. Winchell Smith 
Mr. Edgar Selwyn 
Mr. William Haworth 
Mr. Roy Fairchild 

Mr. Charles Ayres 


Acts I. and 1V.—Courtyard; Canby’s Ranch, Ara- 
valpa Valley, Arizona; thirty miles from military 
post, Fort Grant. 

Act I],—Drawing-room, Colonel Bonham’s quar- 
ters, Fort Grant. 

Act III.—Dining-room, Canby’s Ranch. 


‘ ARIZONA” AT THE ADELPHI 


Leslie in the old Korowski Palace on the out- 
skirts of St. Petersburg, took poison (in the 
fourth act) at the instigation of Miss Bartenieff, 
who died with him, 


TES acting like the writing is stagey. Mr. 
Fred Terry is very melodramatic, and 
Miss Neilson has succeeded in imitating 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell to the point of com- 
plete illusion. Miss Edyth Olive’s Marie 
Bartenieff raised the last act to a dignity almost 
entirely lacking in the rest of the story and 
produced the one thrill of the whole evening. 


r. James Welch has 
equipped himself with a 
very ingenious bit of fun in Ze 
New Clown. He plays the 
part of a foolish little lord who 
pushed his rival into a river. 
Believing by a somewhat ob- 
vious misunderstanding that he 
had murdered him he evaded 
the police by taking part in 
Mr. Dixon’s Royal Circus as a 
clown, and as soon as we get 
to the sawdust the fun begins. 


he acting of the little com- 
pany supplements the 
playwright. Miss Nina Bouci- 
cault—that admirable come- 
dienne whom we so rarely see 
—is exceedingly good as the 
pretty circus rider who almost 
loses her heart to the lordly 
clown, and Mr. Edward Sass 
is to the manner born as the 
blustering circus _ proprietor. 
Nothing could be better than 
Mr. George Shelton, who is 
the real clown, and there is a 
remarkably clever sketch of a 
street urchin by Master Leonard 
Parker. Miss Janet Alexander 
and Miss Beatrice Irwin play 
the two 7izgénwe parts very 
prettily. I must not forget the 
real donkey, “ Ping-Pong,” who 
conducts himself as if he knew 
what was going on. Zhe New 
Clown is clever and Sheer luck 
Jones, which precedes it, is 
funny, so that Terry’s is the 
place for a hearty laugh. 


Hills & Saundes 
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Melodrama, 


* Arizona,” 
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at the Adelphi. 


CANBY’S RANCH 


On the extreme left you see Canby, His elder daughter is dressed in a tea-gown. 


in love with Lieutenant Denton. 


IN| ARIZONA, THIRTY 


Byron 


MILES FROM FORT GRANT 


To the extreme right are her husband, Colonel Bonham, and her sister, Bonita, who is 
The doctor of the regiment is seen with a bag in the middle speaking to Lena Kellar,-Canby'’s maid, whom Captain Hodgman had 


ruined. Mrs. Canby, the ranchman's ‘hard-headed consort, is standing in the left corner speaking to a girl 


He Cy more the old Adelphi and the old 
bill of fare!” Thus an admirer of 
Arizona began his article on the morning 
after the production, but I venture to think 
the melodrama is as much an improvement 
on the old style of styleless thing we used to 
get in the days of Mr. Terriss as the house 
itself is upon the old structure. 
Te my mind Mr. Augustus Thomas’s play 
is the best melodrama that has been 
seen at the Adelphi since the production of 
Secret Service, which is another way of say- 
ing that | am an immense admirer of melo- 
drama as written and played by Americans. 
Despite some exceedingly rude demonstrations 
on the part of the gallery at the first produc- 
tion of Sherlock Holmes and of Arizona, | 
think that both these plays are infinitely better 
than anything we can produce in this country. 
It has always struck me as an extraordinary 
fact that while there is much in American 
life that is distressingly noisy its melodrama, 
or at least such of it as we see in London, 
is written and played with so much restraint, 
reticence, and impressive pauses. Judged as 
plays, American melodramas are not in their 
essence greatly superior to our own; but 
they are more plausible, and their presentation 
is infinitely more modern and less ridiculous. 
Instead of robustious gentlemen who pipe the 
pzean of virtue at the top of their voices for the 
benefit of the gallery, and instead of incredible 
scoundrels in Inverness capes and powdered 
temples, we get extraordinarily able cha- 
racter actors and a most painstaking stage 
management. I never want to laugh at these 
American melodramas; in the case of the 
good old home product I am not only inclined 
to laugh but also to blush at their grotesque 
rhetoric and their clumsy invention. 


"The story of Arizona is very simple. 

Captain Hodgman of the 11th United 
States Cavalry almost persuades the young 
wife of his commanding officer, Colonel 
Bonham, to elope with him. Lieutenant 
Denton, who is in love with Mrs. Bonham’s 
sister, Bonita, stops the elopement and takes 


MR. THEODORE ROBERTS AS ‘‘HENRY CANBY" 


Mr. Roberts was born in California and made his first 

appearance on the stage when seventeen years of age. 

He has a great reputation in America, where he is 

recognised as the leading exponent of Western Awerican 

character life. Mr, Roberts created his rdle of the robust 
old ranchman in Arizona 
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from the captain some jewels that the lady 
had foolishly given him. The _ colonel 
suddenly returns and Mrs. Bonham stupidly 
hides Denton, and when her husband finds 
him he asks the boy to resign, accusing him 
of theft. Denton then becomes a ranchman 
with Mrs. Bonham’s father. The 11th Cavalry 
turn up one day on the ranch. Hodgman, 
the villain, makes some discreditable insinua- 
tions as to Denton’s honour. He is shot 
dead, however, by a Mexican cowboy whose 
sweetheart he has ruined. The Mexican 
manages to escape and everything straightens 
itself out—although much to the disgust of 
the Adelphi gallery, which still clings to some 
preposterousness of melodramatic ethics. The 
half-doubtful colonel did not clasp his wife to 
his bosom as the curtain fell on the eve of his 
departure for Cuba but contented himself 
by simply carrying off a rose which she had 
worn. 
hestory is as nothing compared with the 
atmosphere of the play and the virility 
and cleverness of the acting. If you want to 
see a real live picture watch Mr. Theodore 
Roberts as the proud old ranchman. Mr. 
Edgar Selwyn’s sketch of the Mexican is 
remarkably clever; Mr. Serrano is the ideal 
hero (Lieutenant Denton); and Miss Olive 
May, who plays the part of Bonita, is 
splendidly natural; but Mr. Joseph Kilgour’s 
villain belongs rather to the old technique. 
The smallest parts are all so well played that 
I would inventory them if I had space. Let 
me commend you, however, to test the quality 
of Arizona for yourself. After a very heavy 
bout of new plays, when even an enthusiast 
grows a little 4/asé, 1 thorcughly enjoyed 
Arizona for its freshness and its breath 
of the life of a young people. J. M. B. 
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TWO 


NOTABLE FIGURES IN MR. AUGUSTUS THOMAS’S PLAY “ ARIZONA” 


At the Adelphi 


Theatre. 


MISS MARY HALL AS “ESTRELLA BONHAM” MR. EDGAR SELWYN AS “TONY MOSTANO” 
Estrella is the elder daughter of Henry Canby, the Arizona ranch Mostano is the Mexican vaquero, or cowboy, who is in love with a girl 
millionaire. She marries the elderly Colonel Bonham of the 11th whom Captain Hodgman ruined. It is he who shoots the captain dead and 
U.S. Cavalry and is tempted by Captain Hodgman of the same then escapes. Mr. Selwyn was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, and made his 
regiinent. While she is the leading lady she can hardly be called the début in a small part with Mr. Gillette in Secret Service at the Garrick 
heroine of the play. Miss Hall was born in Kansas City, Missouri. Theatre, New York. The following season he played the part of Henry 
She made her début three years ago under Madame Modjeska as Dumont in the same play on tour through the States. He subsequently 
Margaret Kyrlein Mary Stuart, subsequently appearing in Much Ado played a season with Mr. E. H. Sothern and later pliyed Athos in The 


About Nothing and Twelfth Night Three Musketeers, He stage-manages A1tzona 


TATEER 


THE 
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“FROCKS AND FRILLS” 


N r. Edward Terry’s production of Captain 

Basil Hood’s comedy, AZy Pretty Maid, 
is due at Terry’s Theatre at Easter. It will be 
the first new play that Mr. Terry will have 
been seen in there for quite a long time. JZy 
Pretty Maid is a play of delicate texture, 
simple and sentimental, in which Mr. Terry 
will play the part of the “maid’s” father, a 
schoolmaster wrapped up in the love of his 
child. The period of the story is the present. 


recruit from the convent to the stage is 
Miss Ethel Grace.- Miss Grace, who is 
a niece of the well-known actress, Miss Agnes 
Hewitt, is still in her teens, and in addition to 
decided dramatic capabilities is a_ skilled 
musician and the possessor of an excellent 
singing voice. She is at present on tour with 
Mr. Tom B. Davis’s Floredora company, 
and hopes to come to London soon. 


Nite years ago the Oxford University 

Dramatic Society played The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, and this year the society 
has put it upon the boards again. Those who 
remember the earlier productions declare that 
the present rendering shows what strides have 
been made by the society in the two acade- 
mical generations which have passed. Mr. 
George Foss, who was responsible for the 
stage management, had rearranged and con- 
centrated the scenes so that the five acts 
played much closer and more effectively than 
is usual. By this means the whole of the 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT AS A SORT OF NIMBLE 


AS PLAYED 


Plays and 
Players. 


second act was kept in one scene, before the 
duke’s palace at Milan, a gem of the scene- 
painter’s art, showing a balconied window 
and a flower-girt fountain, with a classic colon- 


Sawyer 


MISS ETHEL GRACE 


“HANDY ANDY” IN 
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‘““A COUNTRY GIRL” 


Lyron 


IN NEW YORK 


nade in the background, A feature of the per- 
formance was the singing of ‘ Who is Sylvia ?” 
by Mr. W. L. Greenlees of Magdalen. 
he whole of the scenery was new and. 
specially painted for the occasion by Mr. 
W. T. Hemsley. The acting standard through- 
out was a high one though no great histrionic 
genius was developed. The Proteus of Mr. E. 
Kenworthy Browne of New College stands. 
out as one of the best pieces of character study,. 
the working of the mind of fickle lover and 
faithless being cleverly indicated. The Valen- 
tine of Mr. J. F. G. Gilliat of University was. 
unequal; in the parts in which intensity of 
feeling was required he showed to great ad- 
vantage. The Duke of Mr. E. C. Mackenzie 
of Magdalen was a dignified and well-thought-- 
out performance. The humours of Launce and 
Speed, played by Viscount Tiverton, New Col- 
lege, and Mr. R. K. Cox, Hertford, respec- 
tively, were well brought out. The ladies helping 
the Oxford University Dramatic Society were 
all good. Miss Elfrida Clements was the- 
Sylvia and Miss Helen Macgregor the Julia. 
Incidental music had been written for the 
play by Lord Herschell, who, however, did 
not conduct the orchestra, his place being 
taken by Mr. G.S. Mark of Magdalen College. 
am asked to say that the map forming the- 
central part of the Leigh-Pierce Comedy 
Company poster which was reproduced in 
these pages last November was_ originally- 
designed for and used by Fovril. 


Bassano~ 


AT CALY’S THEATRE 
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Miss Eva Moore in “Pilkerton’s Peerage” 


London Stereoscopic Co. 


Miss Moore plays the part of the fascinating widow Lady!Hetty Wrey, in Mr. Anthony Hope's comedy at the Garrick. Her husband, 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, is also in the cast 
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MR. E. B. NORMAN 


Stage manager at Terry s Theatre 


r, E. B. Norman, the general 
manager of Terry’s, is one 
of the sons of the late Governor 
Eyre, and was born in New Zea- 
land three months before his 
father was transferred as leu- 
tenant-governor of that colony to 
a similar position in St. Vincent. 
He and his brothers were at school 
in England when his father as 
Governor of Jamaica was putting 
down the mutiny of the negroes in 
that island. After Eton he went 
into the navy and served as a 
midshipman on the Ga/a/ea when 
the Duke of Edinburgh made his 
tour of the world on that ship, 
if is first lessons in acting were 
learnt at Plymouth, where 
le became a member of a stock 
compiny in 1875, making his 
appearance in a very small part 
in The Three Musketeers. Six 
years later he became stage man- 
ager to Mr. Wilson Barrett, and 
in 1883 was again acting, this 
time in London at the Vaudeville, 
where he appeared for well over 
300 performances in Confusion. 
In 1885 he was. Madame Mod- 
jeska’s manager, and three years 
later he was producer and stage 
manager for Mr. Richard Mans- 
field at the Globe Theatre when 
that actor revived Richard III. 
He acted in like capacity for him 
with the same play at Boston and 
during a season of eighteen 
months in America. Another oc- 
casion that brought with it a visit 
to the United States was Mrs. 
Langtry’s tour in that country dur- 
ing 1894, when Mr. Norman had 
control over her business and stage 
arrangements. He also appeared 
with her in 4A Happy Pair, and 
played the part of Count Orloff 
when she revived Diplomacy. 
Since then he has been manager 
for Miss Fortescue, Mr. Willie 
Edouin, and last autumn only 
brought an engagement of two 
years with Mr. George Edwardes 
as stage manager at Daly’s to an 
end in order that he might rejoin 
Mr. Edward Terry. 
he twenty-seven years that 
Mr. Norman has thus given 
to the stage were full of varied 
experiences gained as an actor and 
a stage and business manager. He 
was for a short period interested in 
play-writing and is part author of 
My Friend Jarler, An Old Maia’s 


Ewo Managers. 


Wooing, and The Blacksmith’s Daughter. 
About twenty-five years ago Mr. Norman 
matried Miss Ethel Hope, a well-known actress. 
The circumstances under which he Jost her 
were very sad, for it was whilst nursing her 
husband through an attack of influenza just 
two years ago that she herself contracted the 
malady and died within forty-eight hours. 
Mr. Norman’s brothers are all in the service 
of the King—in the army or the colonial 
service—and he himself keeps in touch with 
the life of the sea and is siill liable to be 
called on to serve. 


Bassano 
MISS EVIE GREENE AS THE COUNTRY GIRL AT DALY’S THEATRE 


Miss Greene plays the part of the simple country girl who loved Commander Challoner 


(Mr Hayden Coffin). She is delightful in her warm-hearted impulsiveness. In private 
life she is Mrs. Dick Temple, jun., being the aaughter-in-law of the old Savoyard 
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MR. G. E. MINOR 


Manager of Daly's Theatre 
M" G. E. Minor of Daly’s 
Theatre has been in the 
responsible position of acting man- 
ager there ever since the night of 
September 10, 1894, when Mr. 
George Edwardes translated 4 
Gaiety Girl from the Prince of 
Wales’s. Five new plays have 
followed A Gaiety Girl. Four of 
them—namely, Ax Ardéist’s 
Model, The Geisha, A Greek 
Slave, and San Toy—filled in the 
years until the end of 1901. A 
Country Girlmay be as long-lived. 


r, Minor learned the rudi- 
ments of management at 
the Savoy Theatre, where he was 
secretary under Mr. D’Oyly Carie 
during several years, a manager to 
whose inception, judgment, and 
example are due the closer and 
better-organised systems that now 
obtain in many London theatres. 
It is naturally a source of plea- 
surable pride to Mr. Minor that he 
has had the good fortune to be 
associated with the two great 
cycles of the lighter form of 
modern musical entertainment-- 
one at Daly’s, the other at the 
Savoy. 


Or circumstance that occurred 

during his secretaryship at 
the Savoy impressed Mr. Minor 
fora long time. On the morning 
that the foundation stone of the 
Royal English Opera Hous? was 
to be laid he bought a_ glass 
retainer to contain coins and 
papers to be placed in the cavity 
in the stone. Mr. Carte and half- 
a-dozen friends went on to Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, and Mr. Minor was 
:o meet them there. Before follow- 
ing them he put the bag of coins 
in the vessel but was somewhat 
startled when the contents went 
right through the bottom of it. 
Of course he got another, but he 
regarded the accident as ominous, 
and when the Royal English 
Opera House failed to attract the 
circumstance cropped up in_ his 
memory. Mr. Minor, whose real 
name is George Edwardes, adopted 
his pres:nt wom de thédtre in 
order to put an end to the con- 
fusion that arose through his name 
being exactly the same as that of 
his principal, with whom he is in 
no way connected by ties of 
relationship. Mr. George Edwardes 
is Irish, Mr. Minor is a Devonian, 
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Miss Ellaline Terriss in ‘“ Blue-Bell in Fairyland” at the Vaudeville. 


MISS TERRISS AND MR. SEYMOUR HICKS MISS TERRISS AND MISS WINIFRED HALL 


Miss Terriss plays the part of Blue-Bell and Mr. Hicks is Dicky, the Miss Hall plays the part of one of Blue-Bell’s sisters, The picture shows 
shoeblack, her sweetheart Blue-Bell’s return to her poor home in the first act 


MISS TERRISS AND MR. SEYMOUR HICKS MISS TERRISS AND HER LITTLE DOG 
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A CORN.Si TENOR 


Mr. Charles Saunders 


Ms does not know the limitations of 

nationality. You see that notably 
during the grand opera season, but the same 
might be said of every important concert 
platform in London. This page shows some- 
thing of the cosmopolitanism of executant 
musicianship. 


ornwall has civen us Mr. Charles Saun- 
ders, the tenor. Last season by his 
notable success in /wdas Maccabeus at one oi 
the Royal Choral Society’s concerts he esta- 
blished himself as a tenor of the highest 
rank and attainments. His great success 
there was sustained by his appearance 
with Madame Albani at th: usual New 
Year’s performance of the J/essiah, and he 
appeared at the next concert of the series 
in Coleridze-Taylor’s Blind Girl of Castel- 
Cuillé (January 23). He was born in the 
small Cornish town, Stratton, which possesses 
nearly all the year round a soft and [talian- 
1 ke climate, and his rich tenor of great swect- 
ness and powerful range seems the natural 
product of a southern clime. A breakdown 
in health necessitated his taking a long sea 
voyage, and on arrival at Melbourne he met 
with immediate and hearty recognition. Few 
singers have had such an experience of world 
travel. He has been in India and Socth 
Africa, and was i Johannesburg at the time 
of the Jameson Raid. 


or has sent us Madame Jennie Norelii, 

the soprano who made her débud he-e 
at the Promenade Concerts, and at once 
established herself in the front rank of 
artistes. Indeed, we have few singers with 
so beautiful a voice, method, and appear- 
ance. In America and Canada Madame 
Norelli. has earned for herse’f the title of 
“ The Swedish Nizhtingal:” and has been 
compared to Christine Nilsson and Melba, 
fo: her lovely liquid voice is very sweet 
and her trill is perfectly clear and even. 
Madame Norelli is a native of north Sweden, 
and even as a child gave great promise. 
Her earliest vocal studies began at the Royal 
Conservatoire of Music at Stockholm, whence 
she graduated with honours after three years’ 
study under Professor Gunther. Then she 
accepted an engagement with the Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau in America and Canada and 
had great success, but last winter returned 
East for further study in Paris under Delle 
Dedie, coming on to London for the first time 
in August last. 


t ungary is responsible for Herr Ernest von 

Dohnanyi, the young piani-t who made 
so greit a success h: re on his first appearance, 
and who is now giving a series of recitals. He 
was int-oduced to us by Dr. Richter, and later 


A SWEDISH SOPRANO 


Madame Jennie Norelli 


The Cosmopolitanism 


of the 


Concert-room. 


A BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


M. Jaroslav Kecian 


AN ENGLISH ENTERTAINER 


Mr. Mercer Adam 
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A HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


Ernest von Dohnanyi 


on returned to London to playa concerto from 
his own pen under the baton of the famous 
Vienna conductor. Herr Dohnanyi was born 
at Pressburg, a place also famous as the 
birthp:ace of Dr. Joachim, and it was there 
he studied until he went to the Academy of 
Music in Budapesth, where he studied under 
Professors Thoman and Koess er, afterwards 
hecoming a pupil of D’Albert. His first pr. - 
fessional appearance was made in 1896, and 
young as he still is he promises to have one 
of the most biilliant of careers before him 
both as composer and pianist. 


ohemia is proud of Jaroslav Kocian, the 
latest wonder among the violinists, 
who demonstrated at the second of his two 
recitals that besidcs the possession of an 
extraordinary technique he is also en- 
dowed with a soul. His playing of the I’ach 
chaconne and the C minor Beethoven so ata 
made it difficult to realise the fact that he is 
barely eightcen ycars of age. His life so far 
contains little to record, but his future must 
be full of possibilities. He was born at 
Wiedenschiwert in Bohemia, and showing his 
music | talent at the early age of four reccived 
his first lessons from his father, a school- 
master. When twelve lhe entered the Prague 
Conservatoire and was placed for the violin 
under the famous Sevcik, the professor who 
taught Kubelik, and for composition under 
Dv6érak. His student days only came to an 
end last July, and bi fore coming to London, 
where he has undoubt'dly made his mark, he 
appeared most successfully at Briinn, Prague, 
and Vienna. 


"T horouehly English is Mr. Mercer Adam, 

the entertainer and humorist. He was 
educated at Rugby where he sang all the 
treble solos in his school choir, He qualified 
as a doctor, studied for the Bar, and afterwards 
held a commission in the 3rd Battalion R oyal 
Berks Regiment. Not caring for any of these 
profcssions, and possessing a good voice and a 
fund of real humour, he d ifted into his present 
position of a public entertainer. Mr. Mercer 
Adam is undoubtedly one of the cleverest men 
in his own line, and it would be difficult to find 
anyone to surpass him. Heis a born humorist, 
and his songs and musical sketches are always 
received by his audience with roars of laughter. 
Mr. Mercer Adam has appeared at St. James’s 
Hall Ballad Concerts, the Queen’s Hall Ballad 
Concerts, the Crystal Palace concerts, and 
before all the members of the Royal Family. 
He has given “curtain-raisers ” at the Comedy 
and Prince of Wales’s Theatres, and at .ne 
time was deputy for the late Corney Grain. 
He writes his own songs and sketches ard 
thoroughly enjoys life at his club in Piccaddly. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 


This is perhaps the best thing Mr. Irving has yet done 


at the Duke of York's Theatre. 


¥ 
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a 
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This picture, specially taken for THE TatLer by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll's flashlight process, shows Mr, Irving as Orlando, the flirtatious nobleman in The Twin Sister 
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Mr. Ben Greet’s Companies as a School of Acting. 


Page sixteen years ago Mr. Ben Greet, 

finding that his success in a particular 
line of parts led managers to force his acting 
in a “groove,” decided that the best way out 
of the difficulty was to start as a manager 
himself, The groove in ques'ion was com- 
posed of what were then known as “dude” 
parts. Ben Greet was the first actor in London 
to play the inane “ Dashitall” in My Sweet- 
heart. He played with Minnie Palmer in 
that very successful play in four different West- 
end theatres. Then came more dude parts 
with Mary Anderson at the Lyceum, and 
after that the determination to have done 
with foppery and produce Shakspere for 
himself as a counterblast. 


Since that time Ben Greet has been con- 

tinually in management and has em- 
ployed a very large number of 
artists, many of whom have 
risen to high ranks in the 
theatrical profession. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was with him 
for some time ; Miss Dorothea 
Baird not only made her pro- 
fessional début in his com- 
panies but there met her 
husband-to-be, H. B. Irving. 
Lily Hanbury, the Beringers, 
Lady Monckton, the four Bow- 
man sisters, Eleanor Calhoun, 
Ada Ferrar, Winifred Fraser, 
Louie Freear, Beryl Faber, and 
Edith Wynne Mathison are 
only a few of the clever girls 
who ~have’ been. under his 
direction. Miss Mathison, who 
is at present the leading lady 
of his comedy company and 
one of the most delightful Kate 
Hardcastles ever seen, will be 
remembered ‘as the actress who 
took up Miss Evelyn Millard’s 
partin Zhe Lackey’s Carnival 
at a moment’s notice. She 
was also engaged by Mr. Isaac 
Henderson, the author of 7%e 
Mummy and the Humming 
Lird, to play lead in that play, 
but after all arrangements had 
been made it was found that 
a contract made with another 
leading actress could not be 
broken. Among Mr. Greet’s 
actors have been both the 
young Irvings, Murray Carson, 
Thalberg, Loraine, Courtenay 
Thorpe, Jerrold Robertshaw, 
Charles Dalton, now one of the 
most popular romantic actors of America, the 
two Rodneys, and many others. 


FF a long time Ben Greet confined himself 

to Shakspere and high comedy, with 
only occasional deviations into such light and 
airy fantasies as Gilbert’s Palace of Truth 
or that agreeable skit on Noah and hs animal 
friends in the ark known.as Our Joys. In 
the summer months he found time to or'ginate 
the pastoral play. He was the pioneer of this 
pleasant form of entertainment and his com- 
panies have given thousands of performances. 
This last season they numbered just a 
hundred, given with most satisfactory results, 
both artistic and financial. Last December 
Mr. Greet played Hamlet for the first time 
and achieved quite a success. 


he Ben Greet school of acting, now 
established at 3, Bedford Street, was a 
natural development of the increasing number 
of his companies. The system of dramatic 
training there is a very careful one, but 
Mr. Greet wishes it to be distinctly understood 
that he does not “fill up his companies with 
paying pupils,” as some dramatic critics have 
suggested. His school is a thing quite apart 
from his companies; and a proof of the 
excellence of the Ben Greet dramatic pudding 
is that other managers are always seeking to 
pick plums out of it, as instanced by the list 
given above. About three years ago came 
the invasion of American musical comedy 
and the great success in London of 7he Belle 
of New York. That play, when first taken 
on tour in the big manufacturing towns, was 
not a striking success, but Ben Greet saw 


MR. BEN GREET AS “TRIPLET” 


that it would exactly suit his patrons, 
especially in the smart seaside towns, and 
went into the musical comedy business with 
great resultant success, 


e did not go altogether outside his old 
companies for the purpose of staffing 

his new happy-go-lucky extravaganzas ; he 
was fortunate in having some versatile people 
on his books. Miss Empsie Bowman was 
called from playing the tortured Stephanus 
in The Sign cf the Cross and became the 
Belle. Miss Maggie Bowman quitted Puck 
to be transformed into a much more modern 
imp, the “tough” Bowery girl, Mamie 
Clancy ; a third sister left the boy part in 7he 
Little Minister to crop up again as a Fifi. 
It may be remarked in passing that these 
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three girls, together with a fourth sister, Isa, 
who has performed in every variety of dramatic 
entertainment from Shakspere to the halls, 
have all served an apprenticeship in the old- 
fashioned stock company, a training which 
Mr. Greet implicitly believes in. He has 
been through that mill himself. His first 
engagement was in a stock company at South- 
ampton, the most trying kind of stock com- 
pany, namely, one which supported London 
stars who came down with long réfertoires 
and short tempers. Ben Greet had not only 
to appear in a different play every night but 
frequently to undertake five or six different parts 
in each play. He was in Sarah Thorne’s 
stock company, too, playing every conceivable 
form of piece, including one remarkable 
pantomime -in which he was the Widow 
Twankey and Mrs, Patrick Campbell the 
principal girl. 


en Greet has now ten com- 
panies on tour, several of 
them very large ones, and is 
in consequence one of the 
biggest employers of theatrical 
labour of the day. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in the 
administration of his com- 
panies, in the personal interest 
he takes in his individual 
employ és, and in bis general tact 
and upr ghtness in dealing with 
that most dfict/e and touchy 
person, the play actor or actress, 
he is secord to none. In these 
days of the bogus manager and 
that even worse person, the 
manager who takes a loath- 
some advantage of his position, 
the more companies that fall 
into the hands of men like 
Ben Greet the better for the 
theatrical profession and com- 
munity at large. As an actor 
Ben Greet is versatile. In 
Shaksperean “clown” parts he 
isadmirable. His performance 
of Bottom in 4 ALidsummer 
Night’s Dream is admitted to 
rank high, and in high comedy 
his Triplet is hard to beat. 
As a contrast his performance 
of Julian Beauclere in Di//o- 
macy Was a remarkable one. 


He is enthusiastic about the 

stage as a_ prof ssion 
and would recommend it to 
any young man or woman with 
a certain amount of brains 
who is prepared to work hard and not treat 
the acting life as a big, easy joke. He 
says that it has never been so hard as now 
to find clever light comedians. Any young 
man who can play a_ light comedian’s 
part in a bright, and above all a_gentle- 
manly, manner can be certain of earning 
a very good income. Ben Greet belongs to 
naval people and was originally inte: ded 
by his father for one. or other of the militant 
professions, but the stage fever got him 
young and he has never regretted it. He 
is a believer in the power of the stage to do 
good and he likes the association of Church 
and stage. He has many friends among the 
clergy. Mr. Greet has just sent out three 
companies to play Sherlock Holmes in the 
provinces, d 
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Mrs. Langtry as ‘“ Mdlle. Mars” at the Imperial Theatre. 
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Ellis & Walery + 
Mrs, Langtry plays the part of Mdlle. Mars in Mr. Paul Kester's play. In the first act of the play she encounters Napoleon, then a poor officer down on his luck, at a 
chateau near Marseilles. Seventeen years later she figures as a great actress in Dresden and manages to get Napoleon to pardon her lover, the 
Duc d’Aumont. Mdlle, Mars, who was a real personage, died in 1847 from the effects of over-powdering herselfi 
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The Bran Pie 


“Eber has been much discourse lately concerning a national 
theatre wherein the young dramatic idea should be taught to 
shoot, the State finding the ammunition. Hitherto the only schools 
have been the private shooting galleries of more or less retired actors 
and actresses and the Morris-tube ranges of amateur societies. And 
not only is the new theatre to be a school of acting, but it is to afford 
actors and public alike a frequent change of programme, mounting 
a repertory of good plays, classical or new, sufficiently but not sump- 
tuously, so as to bring out the varied talents of all members of 
the company. 
It is a lovely dream, and undoubtedly the present system of 
commercialism tempered by syndicates has many bad sides to 
it, The play that pays best is not necessarily good, though it is 
seldom absolutely without merit, and the lavish mounting and heavy 
salaries usual in good London houses make anything but a long run 
spell ruin. If this is so with plays, how much more with musical 
pieces? An aspirant with a certain power of singing and acting and 
a pretty face and figure may have had a small part and an under- 
study in The Geisha or San Toy in town. 
his means two years out of her life even if she rises somewhat. 
At the end of the time she goes on tour ineone of the leading 
parts of Zhe Geisha or San Toy. Two more years pass and she 
has done one piece. Naturally she can do nothing else and is 
finished as a dramatic possibility. The old actors and actresses of 
that golden age of twenty years ago that every new generation has 
heard about but never seen denounce the stupid musical comedy for 
ruining young artists. It is not the musical comedy, stupid or otherwise, 
that does the mischief; it is the fact of grinding at one piece for 
three or four years without a break. If a tragedian played Hamlet 
for three years what would he be like at the end ? We see that in 
companies devoted to “the legitimate,” and especially to Shakspere ; 
the actors and actresses develop a traditional Shaksperean style 
which hampers them in any attempt to play modern pieces. 
Wren they come on in a non-Shaksperean piece one can see that 
they have been trained ; one can sce that they know their 
business, but it is the wrong business. A course of Shakspere and 
nothing else is as bad in its way as a course of one musical comedy. 
And then in all old pieces there are “traditions” which only the 
most popular actor can defy as to the precise way of speaking 
certain lines and doing certain business. Heaven help our national 
theatre if it gets into the hands of the old actors ! 


A™ that is the main difficulty. Any state-supported institution 
must have some governing body, and nobody exists that can 
be trusted with such a delicate tool as a theatre. If we have a 
minister of fine arts and the drama his post will of all others run a 
risk of being-made a sinecure for incompetent men of high connec- 
tions. If the national theatre is to be ruled by a committee the 
members must not be. old actors or they will try to reproduce the 
style of their youth ; they must not be present actors or they will 
keep the best parts for themselves ; they must not be dramatists or 
each will have a piece of his own to push; and few persons have 
dared to urge that the governing body should be composed of 
dramatic critics—for there is no standard for dramatic critics ; they 
range from the austere genius who knows Norse to the casual office 
boy flung on a local pantomime with a free pass and a fountain pen. 
Ye it is a thousand pities if we cannot have a national theatre to 
serve as a school and standard of acting. Such an institution 
would not pay commercially, though it ought not to lose much, and 
we ought to be able to manage it so that the audience could reckon 
on seeing each day, or at any rate each week, a different piece, old 
or new, up to a good literary standard, adequately though not 
lavishly mounted, and staged and played intelligently by trained 
performers. Writers for such a theatre would not make much 
money, but their names would be preserved in the best of good 
company. Salaries would not be large, but the work would be an 
enjoyment. We have managers now whose names are a guarantee for 
brilliant and tasteful mounting, of a powerful cast, of a certain level 
of achievement. The national theatre ought to set a standard in 
every respect—rebuking stupidity and artificial cleverness, cheap 
sentiment and cheaper cynicism, meanness and ostentation, stilted 
rant and vulgar commonplace, by its own restrained merit—and 
perhaps by its variety of production it might serve to convince 
theatrical managers that success can at any one time be secured by 
more than one kind of piece. This isa lesson which most of them 
have not learned as yet. ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


[D™2 Mr. LOVELACE,—When I took up Mr. Wilkins’s interesting 

Caroline the Illustrious (Longmans, Green and Co.) | 
recalled the scene of her deathbed as the most characteristic at once 
of herself and of her consort, since such a moment discloses character 
as fire brings out secret writing. With her last breath she urged the 
King to marry again; and when he, blinded by tears and choked 
with sobs, gasped out, ‘‘ Von, j’aurais des maitresses,’ Caroline 
rejoined, “4h, mon Dieu, cela wempéche pas.” And, indeed, most 
of what I found in Mr. Wilkins’s book—the character of Caroline 
the Illustrious herself, of her non-illustrious consort, and of her gross 
and immoral extouvage—is in keeping with this edifying death-bed 
scene. 

Of the two ruling passions Pope assigns to the sex, ‘the love of 
pleasure and the love of sway,” Caroline was dominated by the 
latter, and contrived to manage the King for Walpole as insidiously 
as Walpole managed the country. Could anything be more 
characteristic of these two intriguers than their system of jockeying 
the King: “ Walpole would have a conference with the Queen 
over-night, and the next morning when he was summoned by the 
King, Caroline would, as if by accident, enter the royal closet. She 
would make a deep obeisance and humbly offer to withdraw. The 
King would tell her to stay, when she would take a chair and 
occupy herself with knitting or something of the kind, taking 
apparently no interest in the conversation, The King would ask 
her opinion. ‘I understand nothing of politics; your Majesty 
knows all,’ she would modestly answer. 

“ Delighted with this tribute to his powers George would press for 
an answer to his question, and then the game of hoodwink would 
begin. From certain secret signs agreed upon between her and 
Walpole the Queen spoke or was silent, gave a qualified opinion, or 
expressed herself plainly. It was all so well managed that neither 
the King nor other ministers present noticed the least thing. 
Walpole played with his hat, fidgeted with his sword, took snuff, 
pulled out his pocket handkerchief, or plaited his shirt-frill, each 
detail of this dumb show having its secret meaning.” 

Walpole and Caroline between them are chiefly responsible for 
our system of party government, which as Mr. John Holland Rose 
suggests in his admirable Zzfe of Napoleon I. (George Bell and 
Sons) was occasionally responsible for the miscarriage of our anti- 
Napoleonic policy. That ‘constancy to purpose” to which 
Disraeli attributed individual success is also the secret of the success 
of the foreign policy of a nation, giving it something of the advan- 
tage over the fitful foreign policy of a party-governed country that a 
steamer has over a sailing ship. Mr. Rose’s work is so interesting 
and instructive as to stand in no need of the justification pleaded for 
it in his preface—that it is based upon Foreign Office records of our 
titanic struggle with Napoleon which have never before been 
consulted. As Napoleon dictated for a time the history in turn 
of every country in Europe interest in his career is almost in- 
exhaustible, and such a work of research as Mr. Rose’s is most 
welcome for the light it throws from our own records upon so 
many-sided a subject. 

The Anglo-Indian nabob who ordered “more curricles” ‘“ pales 
his uneffectual fire” before the American millionaire who in Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s stirring story, Zhe Grand Babylon Hotel (Chatto 
and Windus), buys a monster London hotel for £500,000 because 
it declined. to supply Bass and beefsteak. ‘‘ What play is this 
that roars so loud and thunders in the index,” or at least that needs 
for the performance so costly a stage? A most thrilling melodrama, 
I can assure you, in which a king contends with a prince for 
the hand of a princess, employing in the contest the most desperate 
villains and villainies that modern science and a monster hotel 
could provide. On the other side are ranged the millionaire 
proprietor and his heroic daughter, and the plots and counterplots 
are described with much force and effect. 

Mr. Marriott Watson’s new novel, Zhe House Divided (Harper 
and Bros.), is also a stirring story, much more exquisitely written 
—perhaps too exquisitely. Again and again you come upon irritating 
affectations of phrase and imagery of this sort: “ Throughout the 
room silence rustled loudly and sank again very slowly”; ‘‘ She 
trembled into a soft convulsion of tears.” These, however, are but 
the fanciful embroideries of an elegant dress, while the story so far 
answers to the style that all its characters are carefully drawn. 
Indeed, the only offence you find it hard to forgive Mr. Marriott 
Watson is the gratuitous and ghastly horrors of the last act of the 
tragedy.—Believe me very sincerely yours, MILES BARRY. 
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LADY CARMICHAEL-ANSTRUTHER 


Is the wife of Sir Windham Carmichael-Anstruther, whom she married last year. She is a daughter of 
Sir Frederick Darley, G.C.M.G. 
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Her Grace of Montrose.—The Duchess 
of Montrose, whose husband has just sailed 
for South Africa in command of the 3rd Militia 
Battalion of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, is not a society woman in the ordinary 
sense of the term. She does not care for the 
perpetual pleasure round which is the end 
and aim of: the modern smart woman’s exist- 
ence, her tastes inclining more to country life 
and work among the poor, and it is this 
inclination which has made her as famous for 
her philanthropy as for her 
beauty. She is extremely 
popular in the district around 
Buchanan Castle, near Glas- 
gow, her favourite residence. 


A Scots Yarn.—The story 
goes that the duchess was 
once in charge of a stall at 
a bazaar in the north, her 
wares including photographs 
of herself and of the duke. 
A frugal old Scotswoman 
who was very anxious to 
possess a portrait of her 
grace asked the price and 
was told that they were 5s. 
each. She hesitated, divided 
between her instincts of 
economy and her desire for 
the picture, and the duchess 
seeing this said to her 
smilingly, “You can have a 
photograph of my husband 
for 2s. 6d.” The old woman 
looked first at the duke who 
was standing at a little dis- 
tance and then at the 
photograph and_ exclaimed 
scornfully, ‘‘ Hauf-a-croon ! 
I wad na gie a siller saxpence 
for yon. But,” she added 
insinuatingly, “I wad be 
richt willing to gie twa-and- 
saxpence for yer bonnie self.” 
It is said that the duke, who 
was highly amused, supplied 
the other half-crown that the 
old woman might have the 
coveted picture. 


Royal Visit to Plymouth. 
—Plymouth is already getting 
excited and enthusiastic over 
the visit of the King and 
Queen on March 6, when her 
Majesty is to launch the new 
battleship, Qveen. The King 
and Queen are to stay for the 
occasion with Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe and_ his sister, 
Lady Ernestine, at Mount 
Edgcumbe which overlooks 
Plymouth Sound and_ is 
famous for the beauty of its 
situation, its three wonderful 
gardens — English, French, 
and Italian—and its splendid 
shooting. The Edgcumbes 
are one of the _ oldest 
families in Cornwall, for as far back as 1353 
there is record of the family occupying an 
excellent position in the county. An Edg- 
cumbe was knighted on Bosworth Field and 
another distinguished himself at the Battle 
of the Spurs. The present Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe has been about the Court all his 
life; he began his career as an equerry 
and rose from that to be finally Lord 
Chamberlain of Queen Victoria’s Household 
and Lord Steward. He was also se’ected to 
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be one of the envoys extraordinary sent to 
continental courts to announce the accession 
of King Edward VII. 

Peeps at Prominent People.—Lord New- 
ton will hunt the Lyme Harriers next season, 
and the news is welcome in the district. Lady 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE 


Who has just started for the front in command of the 3rd Militia Battalion of the 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 


Londonderry has set the example to the great 
hostesses in announcing two receptions, and 
it is hoped that it will be largely followed now 
that the mourning is over. Lord and Lady 
Portsmouth, who went abroad shortly after 
the opening of Parliament, will not return 
until March, when they will go to Hurst- 
bourne until the end of April. Lord Gerard 
has bought Lord Crewe’s house in Hill Street, 
and it will be ready for his occupation by 
May. When last heard of Lord March was 
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doing well at the front, where he is command- 
ing his militia, the Royal Sussex. Lord and 
Lady Poltimore have gone abroad and will 
not be back until Easter. Lord Northland, 
Lord Mahon, and Lord Falconer are the 
latest additions to the “sons of a belted 
earl” who have gone to the front, the earls, 
their fathers, being the Earl of Ranfurly, 
Earl Stanhope,. and the Earl of Kintore. 
Lord Ludlow will continue his lease of his 
hunting box near Chippenham, and will hunt 
again next season with the 
Badminton Hounds, for which 
it is very convenient. ‘The 
Duke of Beaufort intends to 
sell the remainder of his 
Monmouthshire property in 
the spring. ‘This will include 
the ancient castles of Gros- 
mont, Striguil, and White. 
The sales of last year 
realised over £600,000, Lord 
and Lady Dartmouth have 
gone to the Canary Isles, the 
climate having been recom- 
mended for Lady  Dart- 
mouth’s health. They intend 
to make a_ stay of some 
months before returning. 


A Health Resort in the 
Egyptian Desert. — The 
Grand Hotel, Helouan, where 
Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson 
have been staying, is the 
centre of society life in one of 
the most delightful spots in 
Lower Egypt. Although only 
twenty-five minutes by train 
from Cairo it is surrounded 
on all sides by desert and 
commands an unique view of 
the valley of the Nile and of 
more than twenty pyramids. 


A Newly-married Couple. 
—Lord and Lady Donough- 
more are prolonging their 
honeymoon by a trip through 
Spain and Portugal. They 
intend to visit Madrid, Lisbon, 
Ronda, Granada, and Gib- 
raltar, and will not return to 
England for some time; 
when they do they intend to 
take a house in town for the 
season. Lord Donoughmore 
does not propose to pursue 
his career in the colonies but 
intends to take to politics, 
which will be very much 
in accordance with Lady 
Donoughmore’s wishes. His 
knowledge of the colonies. 
will prove useful. 


Lady Gerard.—In spite 
Lafayette of the hunting accident, 
which at one time threatened 
to lay her up, Lady Gerard 
has had an excellent season, 
hunting several times a week 
regularly with the Cottesmore and neighbour- 
ing packs from her cottage near Melton. 
Lady Gerard comes of a good-looking family. 
Her brother, Mr. Harry Milner, who married 
the late Dowager Duchess of Montrose, was 
one of the handsomest young men of his day. 
Lady Gerard herself is fedi¢e, slight, fair, with 
blue eyes. She rides with great skill and 
daring, and is usually well up with the hounds. 
She is a great authority on dress, knowing 
exactly what suits her best. 
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Lafayette 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE 


Is the second daughter of Sir Richard Graham, Bart. She married the duke in 1876 
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The Profession of Prince Consort.— 
Queen Wilhelmina’s husband paid a visit to 
Schwerin the other day to celebrate the birth- 
day of his mother, the Grand Duchess ; but 
as yet the scandal-mongers are silent and 
there has been no revival of the exaggerated 
stories of quarrels and beatings and duels 
which once passed current. These were, indeed, 


Esme Collings 


MISS GERTRUDE PARK LYLE 


A well-known member of Prince’s Skating Club: 


mere imaginative guesses based upon the 
well-understood difficulties of Prince Henry’s 
position. He himself. candidly confesses that 
the profession of Prince Consort is burdened 
with some disagreeable incidents, and I am 
told he feels keenly the insults that have been 
heaped upon him by the Dutch press and the 
entourage at the Hague. Apart from the 
glory of mating with a queen who was pretty 
as a picture the young man had _ preconceived 
notions of his own importance as a husband, 
and he was naturally galled by the discovery 
that when he was not regarded as an encum- 
brance—a kind of mortgage on Dutch inde- 
pendence—he was looked upon as a piece of 
scenery to be shifted at the stage manager’s 
pleasure. No man likes to be treated as a 
foreign intruder in his wife’s palace. 


Life’s Little Worries.—Prince Henry went 
to Holland with the best intentions. He 
meant to play the part of bourgeois prince to 
perfection, and his first attempt was a failure. 
A mild suggestion as to a military school was 
met with a snub. He was plainly told to 
mind his own business and not meddle with 
matters of State. The insult was swallowed 
with difficulty; but next time a minister 
lectured him on the succession to the 
throne his Excellency was pointedly reminded 
that ‘the Prince Consort’s position did not 
permit him to concern himself with State 
affairs.” This is but a sample of the daily 
bickerings. If he was always at home the 
suspicious Hollanders accused him of inter- 
fering with politics; if he went hunting at 
his wife’s request they upbraided him for 
neglecting her; if he invited a few German 
guests he was denounced for peopling the 
Court with foreign creatures. In fact, to use 
his own words, he had “a dog’s life in a 
luxurious kennel.” When to this irritating 
friction was added such minor worries as 
spring from bad beer, inferior cookery, and a 
plethora of Dutch paintings—not to mention 
the comments of the comic papers—even a 
phlegmatic German might be expected at 
times to show a little temper. 
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Earl of Ronaldshay.—Like his sister, Lady 
Milton, Lord Ronaldshay possesses a good 
deal of dramatic power, which he showed in 
his impersonation of the foolish peer (Mr. Cyril 
Maude’s part) in Zhe Maneuvres of Jane, 
recently acted at Aske Hall by a company of 
amateurs. He provoked laughter all the time 
with almost the success of his prototype. In 
the more serious business of life Lord Ronald- 
shay has acted as A.D.C. to the Governor- 
General of India, which is a capital training 
for a young man of twenty-five who will one 
day be a richand powerful peer. The original 
ancestor of this family made his wealth as an 
army contractor who supplied the armies 
which fought in the Seven Years’ War. 


Sir Simeon Stuart.—Sir Simeon Stuart, 
who appeared in the tableaux at the Savoy, is 
an old and original member of the Oxford 
Dramatic Club which was. founded on the 
older Philothespians. Sir Simeon, a con- 
temporary of Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, Alan 
Mackinnon, Grant Asher, Lord Walter Gordon 
Lennox, and others of that time, helped in the 
movement which brought the club into 
active existence with the approval and patron- 
age of “the Dons,” and took part in several 
of the performances given by the club in the 
early days of the New Theatre. Since then he 
has been City Marshal and attended the Lord 
Mayor to meet Queen Victoria at Temple Bar 
on the day of the Diamond Jubilee procession. 
He is one of the many young men of good 
family who have served in the Transvaal War. 
Now, once more at home, he is devoting him- 
selfto helping a deserving charity, the Charing 
Cross Hospital. 


Lord Vivian.—This 
young peer, who was 
severely wounded and 
sent home invalided 
from South Africa, is 
much stronger and able 
to get about a good deal. 
He is yet in his twenty- 
third year and has no 
small share of the good 
looks of the family. The 
high favour in which his 
twin sisters, the maids 
of honour, stand with 
Queen Alexandra will 
ensure his being about 
the Court a good deal 
when he has completely 
recovered his strength. 


Two Historic Houses. 
—By the marriage of 
Mr. Max Townley and 
the Hon. Sydney St. 
John two of the oldest 
families in the kingdom 
will be united. A younger 
son of a late lord lieu- 
tenant of Cambridge- 
shire—one of the few 
commoners who have 
held that dignified office 
—Mr. Townley can 
trace his descent back 
to a remote past com- 
pared with which the 
Norman Conquest is but 
an incident of yesterday. 
There is also an element 
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of romance in the alliance since the bride- 
groom-to-be is the occupant of Melchbourne 
Park in Bedfordshire, the principal family 
seat of the St. Johns. Miss St. John’s fore- 
bears, the Beauchamps, were famous as far 
back as the reign of Edward III., and one of 
them was the mother of Henry VII., so that 
if she has not actually royal blood in her 
veins an ancestor has at least come very near 
the throne. 


The Rise of the St. Johns.—Miss St. John 
is a niece of the present Lord St. John of 
Bletsoe, and was the eldest daughter of St. 
Andrew St. John, the late baron, once de- 
nounced by a mob orator as “a d——d 
doubly-sanctified aristocrat.” The house has 
had a chequered career and has given many 
able and some unscrupulous statesmen to the 
service of the Crown. After Sir Oliver St. 
John in the early Tudor times married the 
heiress of the Beauchamps, his successors, as 
kinsmen of the Royal Family, were a good 
deal about the Court, and they held the barony 
of Beauchamp till Queen Elizabeth created Sir 
Oliver’s grandson Baron St. John of Bletsoe 
and merged the older lordship in the new 
creation. Henry St, John, Ist Viscount 
Bolingbroke, the witty writer and_ slippery 
statesman who kept the kingdom in turmoil in 
the days of Queen Anne, belonged to a cadet 
branch of the Elizabethan family, now repre- 
sented in the peerage by the present viscount, 
who is also a St. John, But the old earldom 
of Bolingbroke, conferred by James I. upon 
the 4th Baron St. John, has long been ex- 
tinct, and the more ancient barony of Beau- 
champ has never been revived. Earl Beau- 
champ has, I believe, no immediate connection 
either with that title or with the St. Johns. 
He is a Lygon, or rather a Pindar, one of 
whose predecessors adopted the surname of 
Lygon. 


Lafayette. 


MISS VERA PHILIPS 


Daughter of Major-General Sir G. Philips, K.C.B. 
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LADY NORREYS 


Is the wife of Lord Norreys, eldest son of Lord Abingdon, whom she married in 1885. She is the elder sister of 
the present Lord Wolverton 
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“ULYSSES” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—tThe Hero, | 


CHAS As BUCWEL « 
1902 


The picture shows Ulysses in the garb of a beggar in the last act urging Penelope to make the ability to bend the bow the criterion o 
specious suitor, Eurymachus (Mr. S. A. Cookson), while the fat suitor, Ctesippus (Mr.»Henry Kemble), stands grotesquely in the mic 
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disguised as a Beggar, discovers himself to his Wife, Penelope. 
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DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


In the extreme right of the picture you see the proud suitor, Antinous (Mr. Oscar Asche), and next him is the 


Ir the left-hand side of the picture, behind the pillar with the bow, are Ulysses’ son, Telemachus, and the swineherd, Eumzus 


fF her choice of a suitor. 
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An Indian Bodyguard.—lIt is to be hoped 
that the rumour which is so persistently circu- 
lated that the King has decided to have a 
permanent royal bodyguard of native Indian 
cavalry is founded on fact, for nothing would 
be more picturesque and popular. India 
would be as pleased as England by such a 
decision, and no one who remembers the 
splendid effect of the native cavalry con- 
tingent at the last Jubilee can doubt the added 


Gillman 


THE HON. T. C. AGAR-ROBARTES 
As master of the Oxford Draghounds 


picturesqueness such a body of men would 
give to every royal pageant and function. It 
would be an outward and visible sign of our 
imperialism to which even the Little Eng- 
landers could hardly object. The rumour 
adds that Sir Pertab Singh would be the 
probable commander of this bodyguard. A 
better choice could not be imagined, for Sir 
Pertab, a Rajput of the Rajputs, is well known 
over here and numbers many friends and 
admirers in English soc ety. 


Dukes and Duchesses on Travel.—The 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, who with 
the Duchess of Sutherland are now in Paris, 
are going further afield, for the whole party is 
going on to St. Petersburg, where the Duke 
of Sutherland and Count Mensdorff will join 
them. After enjoying for a time the winter 
season in the Russian capital they purpose 
going on to Moscow, for, indeed, no visit to 
Russia would be complete without a sight of 
the Kremlin. 


The Youngest Duke.—It is very melan- 
choly news to hear that the young Duke of 
Leinster has been ordered by his medical 
advisers to start at once on a long sea voyage 
to the Antipodes. His beautiful mother be- 
queathed to him not only her good looks but, 
unfortunately, the consumptive taint of her 
family, and his father also died of consump- 
tion. Before the creation of the Dukedom of 
Abercorn the Leinsters were the only dukes in 
the Irish peerage if one excepts the royal 
dukedom of Connaught. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the sea voyage and the glorious 
climate of Australia will effect a cure in the 
case of the present youthful possessor of the 
Leinster strawberry leaves. 


A Beautiful Family.—The grandfather 
of the young Duke of Leinster, the Earl 
of Feversham, who recently celebrated his 
seventy-third birthday, is chiefly known to 
fame as being the happy father of four of the 
most beautiful women England has ever seen 
—the late Duchess of Leinster, Lady Cynthia 
Graham, Lady Helen Vincent, and the still 
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unmarried Lady Ulrica Duncombe. Dun- 
combe Park—the family seat of the Fever- 
shams—has had the unfortunate distinction of 
having been twice almost destroyed by fire 
during the lifetime of the present owner. 
After the first fire it was rebuilt at a cost of 
£30,000. Fortunately the second fire was not 
so disastrous as the first, and it is to be hoped 
that a third fire (evil things are always said to 
go in threes) will be a long time before 
making its unwelcome appearance. 


A Pedigree of 4,000 years.—Not many 
people are aware that the Hon. Arthur O’Neill, 
who married Lady Annabel Crewe-Milnes 
(Lord Crewe’s eldest daughter) last week, can 
boast of perhaps the oldest descent in the 
United Kingdom. The pedigree of the 
O’Neills is traced back through a long line 
of kings and chieftains to Niul, son of the 
King of Scythia (cca 1890 B.c.). The 
descendant of Niul, Hermon, was the first 
monarch of Ireland and founded the royal 
house of Ulster about 1200 B.c. O’Niall the 
Great, 53rd in descent from Hermon, is 
credited with having brought St. Patrick a 
captive to Ireland from France, and the 
O’Neill’s badge of the “red hand” was 
chosen to be that of the Order of Baronets 
when it was instituted by James I. Such a 
pedigree as this is indeed rare, and rivals 
that of the noblest Rajput if not those of 
the “Son of Heaven” and the Emperor of 
Japan. 


Gretna Green Up to Date.—Secret mar- 
riages seem to be coming into fashion 
though Gretna Green is but a memory and a 
tradition. Lieutenant Cecil (who, by the way, 
has been dangerously ill but is now conva- 
lescent) led the way, his example being shortly 
followed by Mr. Guy Chetwynd, and now 
Mr. Bentley Tollemache, the elder son of the 
Hon. Lyonel Tollemache and ultimate 
heir to Lord Tollemache, has followed 
suit by marrying “ without tuck ’o drum ” 
Miss Winifred Kemball, only daughter of 
General Sir Arnold and Lady Kemball. 
When one realises the fearful amount of 
hard work entailed on the families of 
both bride and bridegroom by the mon- 
ster marriages which are now fashionable 
one can hardly wonder at the attraction © 
presented by the “secret” ceremony 
which is apparently becoming popular. 


Visitors to the King.—Those who 
are honoured by commands to stay at 
Court find one marked change. In the 
last reign visitors to Windsor saw very 
little of Queen Victoria herself. Her 
Majesty used to appear just before dinner, 
make a remark to each of her guests, 
and after dinner repeat the same cere- 
mony. Then she retired, and unless 
the visitor were an official requiring an 
audience that in the ordinary way was all 
that was seen of her Majesty. Of course 
there were exceptions when there were inves- 
titures or theatricals. Now there is a return 
to the old days when the Court attended the 
King’s evenings as a regular thing. The 
visitors adjourn after dinner to the drawing- 
rooms, and there are cards, music, or per- 
formances. When the Queen and the ladies 
retire the King goes to the smoking-room with 
the men. Though the Royal Family are not 
seen at breakfast they appear later and join 
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their guests. Moreover, the old rule that 
departures were conducted soon after break- 
fast and without seeing the royal hostess is 
abrogated in favour of a more convenient hour 
and a genial speeding of the parting guests. 


Ducal Anglers.—The Duke and Duchess 
of Bedford intend to have some salmon- 
fishing in the early season at Meiklour, the 
beautiful place in Perthshire which they rent 
from Lord Lansdowne chiefly for the fishing 
in the Tay waters. They are both expert 
anglers and very fond of the sport. They 
fished with good results at Meiklour last 
autumn, and’ the duchess especially distin- 
guished herself. All their visits to Scotland, 
however, have not been solely associated with 
good sport and big fish, for on one occasion 
when the duke was driving near Cairnsmore 
he was thrown out, sprained his ankle, and 
was laid up for some time. The duchess has 
been very fortunate in escaping accidents. 


A Charming Bluestocking.—Lady Otto- 
line Cavendish-Bentinck, who was married 
on February 8 to Mr. Philip Morrell, is 
personally very attractive, though she is 
looked upon by the smart set as rather a 
bluestocking. In dress she affects the pic- 
turesque, and she certainly seems to prefer 
the recreations of the student to the frivolities 
of the smart set. Learned in all the lore of 
St. Andrews and of Oxford, Lady Ottoline is 
a great friend of Lady Ulrica Duncombe, who 
shares her tastes for literature and science. 
It seemed a pity that such a travelled and 
accomplished woman should lapse into per- 
manent spinsterhood, but at one time her 
friends quite made up their minds that she 
was determined to be an old maid. Now 
they are delighted that she has at the eleventh 
hour elected to make a husband happy. 
Lady Ottoline’s mother, the late Lady Bol- 
sover, was the second wife of General 
Cavendish-Bentinck, and by a curious limita- 
tion the peerage which was conferred upon 
her in 1880 passed at her death not to her 
own children but to the present Duke of 


Lang fier 


LADY GERARD 


Is the wife of Lord Gerard and daughter of 
Mr. Henry Milner 


Portland, who was the eldest son of her 
husband by his first marriage. 

Mr. Morrell is a nephew of Mr. Morrell, 
a former Bishop of Edinburgh, whose 
widow was afterwards Lady Keane. The 
family are well known in Oxfordshire as large 
landowners — Lady Ottoline’s. bridegroom 
holds a comfortable slice of the county—and 
have always shown more than average 
ability. 
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Lambert Weston 
SIR MERRIK BURRELL 


[Who was married on Tuesday to 
Miss Winans 


A Wealthy Bride.—The most interesting 
social event of this week was the wedding of 
Sir Merrik Burrell and Miss Wilhelmina 
Winans. Miss Winans is the eldest of the 
three daughters of Mr. Walter Winans, the 
well-known millionaire and famous revolver 
shot. Assuch she will naturally enjoy a share 


A LADIES’ HOCKEY MATCH 


Surrey v. Sussex at Surbiton 


of the huge fortune on which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made such an 
unexpected raid a year or two ago for 
legacy duty after the death of Mr. 
William L. Winans, the founder of the 
dynasty. The wealth of Winans the 
First was simply enormous. Besides a 
beautiful place at Baltimore he had a 
house in Brighton which cost him 
£30,000, another in Kensington, and a 
third at Pembroke and he kept up a deer 
forest in Scotland on which the outlay 
was £10,000 a year. As Mr. Lawson Walton 
explained to the Court of Queen’s Bench he 
thought no more of buying a £30,000 house 
than a barrister would of investing in a pair 
of gloves. He wasa typical cosmopolitan, too. 
Though he spoke of Baltimore as “home” he 
came originally from Eastern Europe, made 
most of his money in Russia, and spent most 
of his time in Brighton, where his two sons, 
Walter and Louis, were at one time as well 
known as their grey-bearded father. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


The Wooing of Mr. Walter Winans.— 
It was at Brighton that Mr. Walter Winans 
met, wooed, and married the charming 
daughter of Dr. Belcher, very much against 
the will of the parents on both sides. But 
Mrs, Walter Winans soon won over her mag- 
nificent mother-in-law, and when the first son 
was born the reconciliation was complete— 
at all events there is every reason to believe 
that Mr. Walter Winans was not cut off with 
a shilling. . Besides what may come to her 
from her father, Miss Winans will not, I 
expect, be forgotten by her uncle, Mr. Louis 
Winans, who has never married and who is 
now not likely to marry. Of course there 
are her two brothers to be considered as well 
as her two younger sisters—who, by the way, 
figured as bridesmaids on Tuesday—but even 
one-tenth of the family fortune would be no 
inconsiderable dod for a princess. 


The Gallant Groom.—Sir Merrik Burrell 
himself is pretty well to do. Besides suc- 
ceeding to Knepp Castle and the ancestral 
acres when his father died in 1899, he and his 
two sisters must one day inherit the bulk of 
his mother’s considerable fortune. Lady 
Burrell was a daughter of the late Sir Robert 
Loder, who divided over £3,000,000 amongst 
his seven sons and two daughters ; and if the 
division was fairly equal, each must have had 
more than a quarter of a million. 
Knepp Castle is no doubt an ex- 
pensive place to keep up, but with 
+J such resources the owner of Knepp 
| will still be a long way from the 
workhouse. Sir Merrik is not 
yet five-and-twenty ; his bride is 
not quite out of her teens. Six 
feet two and as hard as nails he is 
a fine specimen of the heavy dra- 
goon. Like many another gallant 
young Englishman he has seen 


Middlesex v. Herts at Southgate 


service in South Africa with the 
Royals. He went out about the 
same time as his cousin, Mr. R 
B. Baggallay, who was with the 
first batch of yeomanry, and he was 
invalided home about the time that 
Mr. Baggallay got his commission 
for gallantry in the field. Sir Mer- 
rik’s engagement is of older date. 
Long before the war the young 
people had made their choice. 
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SIR MERRIK BURRELL’S BRIDE 


Miss Wilhelmina Winans, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Walter Winans 


Of Gothic Antiquity.—Though the exist- 
ing baronetcy only dates back to 1774 the 
Burrells of Knepp Castle are a very old 
Sussex family. Originally settled in North- 
umberland they claim kindred with one 
Borrell, a Goth, who figured at Barcelona in 
the first century. As early as the reign of 
Henry V. they must have been fairly 
wealthy, for a Burrell furnished that warlike 
monarch with a ship and seventy men for 
service against France. And even in those 
days they must have married well, since 
an ancestor of the present Sir Merrik in 
the female line bore the banner of the Black 
Prince at Poictiers. 


Mistaken Identity.—Another cousin of 
Sir Merrik, Mr. Ernest Burrell Baggallay, a 
grandson of the late Mr. Justice Baggallay, is 
so like the owner of Knepp in stature 
and in feature that he is frequently mis- 
taken for him even by people who ought 
to know better. Several times since Sir 
Merrik’s engagement Mr. Baggallay has 
been stopped in the street by perfect 
strangers with a “Hallo, Burrell! con- 
gratulate you on your luck, old chap, and 
the lady.” The first time he was puzzled 
by the greeting till the explanation 
dawned upon him. Now he answers to 
the name but disclaims any right to the 
congratulations. 


The “ bully-off ” in the ladies’ match at Surbiton 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


he attention that is now being given to 
Homer incidental to the production of 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’s play at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre recalls to me the boundless interest 
Mr. Gladstone would have taken in such a 
performance as that which Mr. Tree is giving 
nightly to a very large audience. It was often 
made a charge against Mr. Gladstone by his 
political opponents that he often became too 
absorbed in quite extraneous matters—in 
Homeric learning, in Vatican decrees, in old 
china—at a time when the whole nation was 
throbbing to some great crisis. It is not, 
therefore, hard to imagine that the attempt to 
present the Homeric legends on the stage 
would have thrilled the Grand Old Man even 
had he been Prime Minister with half-a-dozen 


Boer wars on his hands. 


n this connection I cannot but recall my 
own pleasant experience of Mr. Gladstone 
with regard to Homer. I had been asked by 
a publisher to try and arrange for an edition 
of Pope’s Homer, to contain an introduction 
by Mr. Gladstone. He was then eighty-seven 
years of age, but that did not deter him from 
sending the following reply :— 

Dear Sir,—The best answer I can give you is one that 
may hardly meet your views. 

I should require to refresh and enlarge my knowledge 
of Pope's version, remarkable as it is, and in the present 
state of my employments I could not undertake for this 
in less than six months, 

I do not gather from your letter what length of paper 
you desire. Please to address me at Hawarden —Yours 
very faithfully, W. E.G. March 14, ’95. 

hen the six months were over an attempt 
was made to extract “copy” from 


Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote as follows :— 
Hawarden, November 16, 1895. 
My Dear Srr,—It is with real regret that on receiving 
your letter I write to you what I have for some time felt 
I must write, but yet shrink from writing. I took down 
my Pope and made a beginning of a nearer perusal, but I 
find it impossible to do anything in a conscientious way 
from the heavy pressure of other engagements. I there- 
fore write to state frankly my inability, and at the same 
time to thank you for your handsome proposal.--I remain 
yours very faithfully, W. E. GLapsToneE, 


he thing that surprises most in this episode 
is that both these letters were written 
by Mr. Gladstone with his own hand, and 
that in fact every correspondent who ap- 
proached him would seem to have received a 
prompt answer in similar fashion. In these 
days of typewriting, when many a literary 
worker has almost lost the power to hold the 
pen, this seems to me to be really and truly 
wonderful — not perhaps the least extraordi- 
narily wonderful aspect of a marvellous career. 
There are, of course, a great many men who 
still adopt the admirable and excellent custom 
of writing their own letters, but I have observed 
that many fairly distinguished men who have 
kept up the practice till they are about sixty 
or seventy have then begun to give way to 
the habit of dictation, whereas Mr. Gladstone 
kept up the letter-writing practice to the very 
last days of his life. 


eaving the Adelphi Theatre the other 
evening, after some noisy boys in the 


gallery had been booing the new and fascinat- 
ing American drama, Avizona, on its first 
night in London, | heard an angry visitor from 
the stalls assert that it would be well if the 
pit and gallery were always closed on first 
nights. Unfortunately this would not always 
meet the case, for only a few days earlier one 
had the unique experience of a marked break 
in the almost general applause coming not 
from the pit or the gallery but from the stalls. 
This was at Pilkerton’s Peerage, by Mr. 
Anthony Hope, and it was the only occasion 
within my experience that I have positively 
observed strong indications of disapprobation 
emanating from the stalls of a theatre. The 
reason was simple enough. Mr. Bourchier 
had gathered together at the Garrick Theatre 
an audience containing a great many men of 
affairs, and to these Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
cynical “giving away” of the political 
machine was unquestionably distasteful and 
in no way compensated for by bright dialogue 
and charming acting. 


he basis of the play is that of a rich 
moneyed man, of a type not unfamiliar 
in our day, who has set his heart upon a 
peerage. ‘‘ Save-Your-Penny ” Pilkerton, as 
he is called, has made his money in some form 
of trade ; he has by judicious tactics secured a 
great many friends in high places ; and sundry 
bishops and high officials are engaged in 
writing to the prime minister expressing the 
hope that he may have a peerage. It is 
pointed out to him in the end that he has 
not done anything for his party nor given any 
money to “the cause,” and that this is the 
only road to a peerage. 


t has generally been understood on either 
side in politics that things are so more or 
less, but that they are not to get into the 
newspapers. That they should be boldly pre- 
sented on the stage with Cabinet Ministers 
present in the stalls was a piece of audacity 
upon which one may congratulate Mr. 
Anthony Hope, although I am afraid it will 
prevent his name from appearing in any early 
list of knighthoods—at a time when there is 
a general expectation that two or three of our 
popular novelists are to receive some honour 
of this kind at the coronation. Sir Conan 
Doyle and Sir Rudyard Kipling are much-dis- 
cussed personalities at the moment in club- 
land, and there is no doubt that should these 
titles become accomplished facts they would 
be very popular. 


one the less, of course, everyone knows 
that titles have been bought and sold 

in the parliamentary market exactly as they 
were in the days of James I. I remember 
in some school history-book it was described 
as one of the great iniquities of James I.’s 
reign that his Majesty actually sold baronet- 
cies. I imagine that some very amusing 
lights could be thrown on the practice in 
the reign of Victoria, although these later 


titles have not been sold by the Sovereign 
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but by the Government. One amusing story, 
indeed, has gone the round of the clubs of 
a gentleman who, when approached in the 
roundabout way usual in such cases, agreed 
to pay a certain sum to the party managers, 
and when the baronetcy was a signed and 
sealed affair only paid up half the amount, 
But such stories, one hopes, are the invention 
of the enemy. 


he following lines to Mr. Austin Dobson 

are by Mr, Herbert Trench, the author 

of Deidre Weh. They were read at the 
Authors’ Club dinner to Mr. Dobson :— 


A Fool might think (and what is worse is 
Some of the stupid wise have said it) 

‘That Austin Dobson’s perfect verses 
Achieve no more than courtly credit; 


As though the delicate enslavement 
Wherewith he keeps the Town in thrall 

Ended with suburbs and the pavement 
About St. James’s and Whitehall. 


But one, at least, who closelier reads him, 
Sees through the sober Cit’s disguise 

The passion of the Heart that leads him— 
The living Pan that in him fies, 


He has been touched—’tis my impression— 
This painter of the urban Past, 

By pangs too tender for confessfon 
After the Country, free and vast. 


These Piccadilly flowers we cherish 
In high Parnassian glens were grown; 
This fountain in Saint Martin’s parish 
Runs here from woody Helicon, 


And we remember great Apollo 
Once took a hireling’s wage and task 
To teach us bards a Trade should follow 
And lyric Hermes wear a Mask. 


Saint Paul himself—for all his frenzies— 
Made goat-skin Tents to admiration ; 
Spinoza’s spectacles and Lenses 
Earned him the right to speculation ; 


And so some Need, some Necromancy— 
Some destiny (I do protest) 

Veils, to our gross and purblind fancy, 
The rank and lustre of our Guest. 


PAN from his mighty forest roof— 
PAN to our humble board has strayed ! 
We heard him piping far aloof, 
But here he comes in masquerade, 


And though, no doubt, his godship’s proof 
Under this Board might be displayed, 
We cannot see the cloven hoof 
That represents the Board of Trade! 


For Pan, when he’d a mind to spark it, 
Would hie from Alps and pastures down, 
And fiddle in Verona market, 
Or lead a hornpipe through the Town; 


And so our Bard, who will not jeopard 
The name that to a god belongs, 

Assumes the ribbon’d Watteau shepherd 
And fobs us off with dainty Songs. 


Ah! if he chose to drop this magic— 
Show himself PLAYWRIGHT ! sweep the 
stage 
With comedies and humours tragic— 
How rich were we, and rich this age! 


Retired at last to sylvan Arbours, 
Change, Sir, the Lute for louder Chords; 
Exchange your Board of Docks and Harbours 
For triumphs on still greater boards. 


Sir, write us Plays! take sock and buskin! 
Steele comes to life. Rise, Goldsmith’s heir ! 
Cyrano’s wind-bag stick your tusk in, 
And be our Congreve—our Moliére! 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stcele. 

A Garrick First Night.—First nights have been unusually rife 
this last week. At the Garrick the audience was as smart as it was 
appreciative. Count Deym and Lord Granby were not far removed 
from each other and seemed to be equally amused by Mr. Maurice’s 


TRAINING GREYHOUNDS FOR THE WATERLOO CUP 
The morning walk on grass 


admirable presentment of a prime minister; Lord and Lady Arthur 
Hill were sitting near Mr. “ Billy ” Craven and Mr. Coventry ; Lady 
Warwick and Lady Colin Campbell came together, arriving rather 
late ; and among other inveterate “ first-nighters ” were Sir Douglas 
Straight, Sir George Lewis and his family, Mrs. Tree, Mrs. Alexander, 
and of course the army of dramatic critics. 


Kubelik’s Fees.—Kubelik, the drawing-room idol of all London 
last season, is having extraordinary success in America, and 
Mr. Frohman, who insured his right hand for £25,000, is no 
doubt feeling that his recent capture was worth the premium. 
Mr. Grau engaged the violinist for one of the Sunday evening 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House at a fee of £200 for the 
evening. Ata recital in the same building the receipts amounted 
to £1,500, and two concerts at Chicago netted over £2,000. 
An amusing story is told of Kubelik’s remark when his atten- 
t.on was called to an illustration in one of the American papers 
of the famous Stradivarius which was presented to the young 
violinist by Mrs. Walter Palmer, the most ardent of his London 
admirers. In the illustration the violin was represented with six 
strings instead of four. “Ah!” said Kubelik with a smile, “ these 
dear Americans they do love to exaggerate, don’t they.” 

Bicycles and the Railways. —Considering the very large revenue 
that the railway companies make out of bicycles they ought to treat 
them better. To take a case, there is a little wayside station ona 
river line which serves quite an extensive district of semi-suburban 
villadom. Many young men live in this district who have to go up 
to London every day, and they ride to the station on bicycles from 
varying distances. They leave their machines at the station all day 
and take them home at night. For this privilege they pay a good 
sum in the year, and the accommodation provided is this. The 
machines are just left leaning against one another and against the 
wall of the ticket office, the outer part of which is open to the public ; 
there is no protection from possible theft. Further, if in the opinion 
of the officials there are too many bicycles in the ticket office any 
fresh arrivals are just put outside, where there is no protection from 
rain, There are no shops nor cottages—not even a public-house— 
near, so the bicyclists have to use this “ accommodation ” or leave 
their machines by the wayside. 

Another Bicycle Grievance.—Bicyclists will never tire of abusing 
the companies for the way in which they carry bicycles by rail. T he 
last time I took mine this way the journey resulted in a great dent in 
the gear-case which was serious enough to prevent the chain from 
running properly. 
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A Great Mistake.—The fact that another huge block of flats. 
is about to be begun on the “ South Kensington estate ” reminds us. 
of what a tremendous blunder—almost a crime—the authorities. 
committed when they allowed the old Horticultural Gardens to be 
broken up and the site covered with erections like the Imperial 
Institute, the College of Music, &c. These fine gardens were a 
delight to the neighbourhood and a recreation ground and lung for 
the whole of London. By way of substitute we have now got the 
hideous asphalted backyard of the Imperial Institute, sundry ill-kept 
roads with extravagant names, a great block of Liberator flats, and 
a forest of masts and scaffolding. Hardly a good exchange. 


Round Pond Regattas.—One of the little-known sights of 
London are the regattas which take place on the Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens. These are not a sailing of toy boats by 
children merely. Many of the vessels are miniature yachts cut on 
the latest lines with a mast as high as a man and carrying a great 
stretch of sail. They are as a rule owned and sailed not by chil- 
dren but by elderly men, many of them being of decidedly shabby 
appearance. Yet the boats are costly articles. The owners may be 
inventors, amateurs judging the effects of wind, old sailors who 
preserve their traditions in this way, or people who have taken to 
the pastime from watching others. One thing, however, is certain, 
that they are deeply interested in the trials. 


Tweeds for Russia.—The Duchess of Sutherland, who is always. 
working on behalf of her pet industry, is taking with her to Russia 
many specimens of her favourite Highland tweeds, and armed with 
them she intends to attack both society and the tailoring tribe. Of 
course, it would be an excellent thing for the cotters who make the 
stuffs if a trade could be established with Russia, and the thick, firm 
cloth would be admirably adapted for many phases of the Russian 
climate ; not for the winter, or at least not alone—nothing but 
furs will keep out the chill of that—but they would make a good 
foundation for all sporting occasions and would wear very well 
under furs. 


A Parliamentary Photographer.—No man in the House of 
Commons pursues his hobby on such a scale or with such unflag- 
ging vigour as the amiable and patriarchal Sir Benjamin Stone, 
whose big house just outside Birmingham contains huge saloons. 
with drawers and 
cabinets in which 
are Classified 
thousands of 
negatives and 
prints, which tes- 
tify to the many 
years’ work which 
have resulted in 
so valuable a re- 
cord. Sir Ben- 
jamin is constantly 
finding out new 
and_ unexpected 
subjects for his 
camera, and whilst 
one day will find 
him exploring the 
subterranean re- 
cesses of West- 
minster Abbey or 
the Tower, an- 
other will see him 
recording ducking 
stools and whip- 
ping posts in the 
remotest country village or taking careful notes of such peculiar 
manners and customs as the dog-worked churns of Wales. Sir 
Benjamin’s latest achievement is a complete series of Sandringham 
House, both inside and out, and of course the social and official 
status of the photographer gives him a tremendous “ pull” over his 
ordinary professional competitors. It is to be hoped that some of 
these photographs may be published later on. 
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A Train that Took its Own Photograph. 
—The train reproduced in our photograph 
claims the distinction of being the only one in 
the world that has taken its own photograph. 
This was accomplished while running at the 
rate of over sixty miles an hour with the aid of electricity anda 
novel mechanical device. The train is a very long one, and the 
photographer who was requested to snapshot it failing to do so with 
the ordinary methods hit upon the following ingenious idea. He 
designed an electrical switch which when connected to the rail 
closed the circuit on being struck by the engine and released the 
shutter. This was found to be the only 
reliable way to secure a satisfactory photo- 
graph as it was impossible to know the 
precise moment the bulb should be pressed 
to catch the “flyer” on the centre of the 
plate. The train is known as “ Burlington 
Number One,” and runs daily from Chicago 
to Denver, a distance of 1,022 miles. The 
photograph was taken by Mr. Allen Ayrault 
Green, 


What the Y.H.L. Does.--The Young 
Helpers’ League is a voluntary union of 
children in happy homes all over the world 
in aid of the crippled, deaf and dumb, 
blind, ailing, and incurable children who are 
waifs or destitute orphans; and how bene- 
ficial such an organisation can be is proved 
by the fact that the Gordon Ward in Her 
Majesty’s Hospital is entirely maintained 
by the Young Helpers’ League, each cot 
therein costing £30 a year. 


A Confusion of Names.—I see it stated 
in one of the morning papers that Sir Hugh 
Owen, the retired permanent secretary of 
the Local Government Board, who is to 
serve as a member of the special court of 
arbitration for the purpose of purchasing the 
London water companies’ property, “ was 
knighted for services in connection with 
education in Wales.” This is confusing 
father and son. The present Sir Hugh 
Owen’s father was knighted for services in connection with works 
of education; the present Sir Hugh Owen was made a K.C.B. 
for his services to the Local Government Board, of which he was 
permanent secretary, and where he was honoured by minister after 
minister of every shade of politics--Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Mr Ritchie in particular. 


A TRAIN WHICH TOOK 
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Grannie’s Valentine. 


Nurse could not take me in the square, 
‘The dismal rain was pouring; 

Grannie sat napping in her chair, 
Occasionally snoring. 

My dolls annoyed me, old and new, 

Oh dear for something nice to do! 


I could not reach the mantelshelf 
With all its grown-up treasure, 
The twirling music stool itself 
Provided little pleasure. 
I peeped in grannie’s escritoire 
And touched a spring—out flew a drawer. 


There lay a queer old valentine 
Tied with a faded ribbon, 

A fragrant motto—“I am thine”— 
“Your loving Archie Gibbon.” 

Why! Mr. Gibbon’s fat and grey, 

He had a fit the other day. 


“Oh, might I have it, gran?” I said, into. You or 1, when we have been travel- 
She started from her sleeping. 
What do you think? A pretty red 
Into her cheek came creeping. 
She shut the door up with a snap, 
And oh, she gave me such a slap! 
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Very Near Neighbours.--Curiously enough, 
the last Sir Hugh Owen who did so much 
for education in Wales had at one time six 
children living on the pleasant ridge that joins 
; Highgate to Hornsey in the north of London. 
One of them was Sir Hugh Owen himself, who still occupies a house 
near the Great Northern Railway Station. Another brother who 
holds a position of distinction in the Exchequer and Audit Office 
dwelt near by, and three married sisters—Mrs. Corrie Wright, Mrs, 
Dix Lewis, and Mrs. Henry Burt—all live in charming houses within 
a stone’s throw of one another. 


People who will Not See the Coronation. 
—We hear a great deal about the enormous 
influx of American and other visitors which 
is predicted for May and June, but what 
about those people who are unpatriotic and 
unimaginative enough deliberately to leave 
town a month or so before the coronation 
and will not return until all the excitement 
is over? There are more of these people 
about than you would think, particularly 
those fortunate jfolk having houses, flats, 
and sets of rooms on the line of route, 
which can be let for two or three months at 
a price that will almost pay for half a year’s 
holiday in Switzerland and Italy. There 
are plenty of people who dislike the cheering 
crowd, uncomfortably packed and possibly 
free theatres and restaurants, and who have 
thoroughly made up their minds to be out of 
it altogether, 


British Consuls Abroad.—The consular 
service is distinctly one that requires looking 


ling on the Continent, are not in the least 
impressed by our representatives in the 
various cities, and we have carefully noted 
the general shabbiness of our own consulate 
as compared with the way in which other 
nations house their representatives. Look 
at Venice, for example. The consuls of 
Russia, France, and the rest of them live 
in stately palaces whose steps are lapped by the gentle waters of the 
Canal Grande, whereas you have to seek for poor Mr. De Zuccato 
(the British consul, mind you) in a dreary and deplorable first-floor 
flat down near the Ponte Rialto. Promotion is extremely difficult, 
and it takes a Sir Harry Johnston to get out of the consular rut 
into the diplomatic service. 


JESSIE POPE. 


ITS OWN PHOTOGRAPH 


By means of an electrical switch which when connected to the rail closed the circuit on being struck by the engine and released the shutter 
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ANOTHER PUZZLE FOR THE POST OFFICE 


Bill: But | dunno the bloke’s address} 
’Arry : Can’t yer write and arsk ’im for it? 
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Cats from Japan.—So far but few speci- 
mens of the breed have been exhibited in 
this country, though it is quite possible that 
here and there some unrecognised members 
of the family may exist which on account of 
similarity of shape may be confused with the Manx and exhibited 
as such, but to an expert the fur cannot be overlooked. The pair 
represented in the illustration belongs to Mrs. McLaren Morrison 
and was imported direct by the persons from whom they were 
bought ; and their present owner, who has travelled a great deal in 
Japan, recognises them as being genuine Japanese cats. 


A 


JAPANESE CATS 
The property of the Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison 


Coats in Lavender and Orange.—The pure-bred ones have no 
tails and are of all colours, but white are the most common ; the cat 
in the foreground is almost of a lavender shade with flecks of 
orange. It is now anything but an easy matter to obtain these cats 
as their value has become known, and high pric2s are asked ; it there- 
fore behoves those who may buy a cat at any o: the seaports of Japan 
to see that they get a tailless and not a docked anima’. 

Hail! St. Valentine.—Some time ago I called attention to 
the very artistic Christmas post cards designed by ‘Mr. henry J. 
Smith, the newsagent of King’s Road, Brighton. Mr. Smith has 
once again come to the front with a batch of equally artistic 
valentines, of which I reproduce a specimen here. The valentine is 
supposed of late years to have very much died out in England, and I 
imagine that since picture post cards have become the vogue they 
have not been hitherto applied to that graceful token. They have in 
any case, I am sure, never been so artistically applied as in the 
present instance. 

A Wonderful Visitors’ Book.—It has occurred to most of us 
that at great houses like Lord Salisbury’s at Hatfield, Mr. Balfour’s 
at Whittinghame, the Duke of Devonshire’s at Chatsworth, and so 
on, the opportunities for “ cultivating ” a wonderful visitors’ book are 
too good to be missed, and yet there appears to be only one person 
who has risen to the occasion, and that is Mrs. Drew, the daughter 
of the late Mr. Gladstone. In her father’s time Mrs. Drew not only 
kept a marvellous visitors’ book at Hawarden Castle but she had 
another more or less private one which she took about with her on 
visits. 

Autographs and Sketches.—The result is that the Hawarden 
visitors’ books are absolutely unique, containing not only the auto- 
graph of everyone who is anyone practically during the past century 
but also sketches by the greatest artists in the world, poems, 
caricatures, and witty dos mots of every sort by the brightest 
intellects in the world. You will come across a wonderful little sepia 
study of sheep by the nonagenarian, Mr. Sidney Cooper, side by side 
with a quaint caricature of himself by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Famous singers and composers have jotted down bars of their 
favourite music, and there is a delightful drawing of Lord Rosebery’s 
daughter, Lady Sybil Primrose, as a baby by Sir Edgar Boehm. 

Where England is Not Hated.—If all France seethed with 
hatred of England, which it does not, there would be one district 
where the feeling is entirely siifled (of course entirely through 
self-interest), and that is the strip of Mediterranean coast from 
Marseilles to Ventimiglia. Everyone along the littoral is more or 
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less interested in tourist traffic and winter 
visitors generally, and the mayors of the 
different towns are all large shareholders in 
big hotels. The result is that nothing in the 
least degree offensive to an English person is 
ever permitted to be spoken, written, or made manifest in any way, 
no matter what may be the private opinions of the individual. They 
manage their business very well there, and it really seems a pity 
that the tide of popular favour is leaving them. ‘The slightest 
suggestion of insanitary arrangements, epidemic, rudeness to visitors, 
Anglophobia, or any other unpleasantness at once brings into the 
lists men like M. Sauvan and M. Hibert, the 
indefatigable mayors respectively of Nice and 
Cannes. 


Affectation in Photographs. — A correspondent 
writes me an amusing letter full of indignant protest 
at the absurd poses taken by persons who may or may 
not be celebrities. “I was looking in the photograph 
shops the other day,” he writes, “and didn’t know 
whether to be amused or disgusted at the ridiculous 
and fantastic appearance of some of the ‘popular 
favourites.’ Why is it that the ‘eminent divine’ 
cannot possibly be photographed unless his head 
and face are supported by the forefinger of the left 
hand? I suppose this is intended to look thoughtful, 
contemplative, and studious, but I confess that the 
‘finger-to-the-head’ pose invariably moves me to 
unseemly mirth. The foseur is always seen to great 
advantage in the windows of the photograph shop. 
With actors and actresses, of course, the case is 
different, but why should an eminent lady novelist be 
looking defiantly backward over her shoulder and 
frowning fiercely at a pet cat? Why should another 
well-known critic and literary man be looking sheep- 
ishly down upon his breast, and why should another 
wear so absurdly low a collar that an irreverent 
fellow-gazer suggested a necklace and a locket ?” 


The War and the Learned Bodies.—A woeful cry is going up 
from the representatives of all the ologies, and one hears nothing buta 
doleful wail about shrinking incomes and curtailing of operations, 
Take the Palestine Exploration Fund for example. Here the secre- 
tary laments a decrease of the society’s income by nearly one-third 
within the past three or four years, and he attributes this in a great 
part to the war, the absence of so many of our most influential and 
wealthy officers, and the corresponding anxiety of their families. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund.—Then, again, clergymen who 
used at one time to subscribe very largely to undertakings like the 
Palestine Exploration Fund now frequently write to say that they 
must either reduce their subscriptions by one-half or give them up alto- 
gether owing to the shrinkage of their own incomes or the loud calls 
of local undertakings, local war funds, and hospitals. It is the same 
all round with the large bodies. This is mainly attributable to the 
war and the extraordinary number of demands that have been made 
upon the public lately—by the great hospitals, for example, whose 
governors now seem determined to make a strenuous effort to place 
these noble institutions upon a sound footing once and for all. 


Mainly for Cyclists.—Many of my readers will be interested to 
know that a new depot has recently-been opened by the Singer Cycle 
Company at Park Mansions, 10, Brompton Road, Albert Gate. 
The company’s depét at 17, Holborn Viaduct, will still be continu d. 


lentine. 


Hail! Sta 


a ES ae IAN 
A VALENTINE 


Designed by Mr. H. J. Smith, the well-know » Brighton newsagent 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR. HOMES 


Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton at the Pines, Putney. 


Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, who was born at St. lves, Huntingdonshire, is distinguished alike as a novelist, a poet, and a critic. 

His greatest literary success was attained by his romance of ‘ Aylwin.” ‘‘ The Coming of Love” is his best-known volume of 

poems. His work as a critic, principally in the ‘ Atheneum,” has not yet been collected in book form. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
resides at Putney with Mr. A. C. Swinburne, the poet, the two friends having been inseparable for many years 
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Flowers as Colonists.—Trade, we are 
often told, follows the flag, but it is not gene- 
rally known that British wild flowers are busy 
colonising the world. Wherever the Union 
Jack is flown there follow, all unplanted, 
hardy weeds and plants from the old country. None of the British 
flowers are stronger colonists than the clovers, red and white ; 
they mingle with Australian and African weeds and hold their 
own. New Zealand now has great pastures of clover, and so firm 
is the hold of this plant in America that the state of Vermont 
has adopted the red variety as its state flower. Even. the 
shamrock is marching behind our army in South Africa. Planted 
originally on the graves of the Irish dead by their comrades in Natal 
and elsewhere, shamrock is spreading rapidly in the moist kloofs. A 
curious thing happens to this foreign shamrock. It is no longer the 
humble creeping thing of its native land, but its leaf trebles in size, 
and the whole plant grows luxuriantly till it appears more like clover 
than its ordinary self. 


The Casket Absurdity.—In nearly every large town in the world 
there are skilled workers busily preparing gifts for King Edward, and 
the presents will be exhibited to the public as soon after the corona- 
tion as it is possible to find a suitable place for them. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that no money will be spent in caskets, for the King has 
already more of them than he can possibly find use for. The custom 
of presenting addresses in expensive caskets has never had much to 
recommend it, and is all the more objectionable now that money is 
so urgently required for the Hospital Fund and for the many other 
charitable purposes in which his Majesty is interested. It will be 
found probable that the King and Queen will also discourage the 
custom of presenting gold keys and silver trowels, neither of which 
can be of any possible use, and may easily become a nuisance, after 
the ceremony for which they were designed 


More Prizes for Solving Double 
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On the ‘‘ Times” Plan.—One of the most 
remarkable features of the last tn years in 
the commercial world is the growth of what 
is known as the “ hire-purchase syst m.” 
At one time to furnish one’s houe on 
the “hire system” was regarded in much the same light as a 
visit to the pawnbroker’s. The operation had to be performcd 
stealthily and with a shame-faced air. The “ hired-purchased ” 
goods were conveyed to the house of the “‘hirer-purchaser ” under 
cover of night and in a van without a name. Nowadays all tnat is 
changed, and under the more genteel title of “the 77es plan” the 
most reputable firms offer to take piecemeal payments fcr anything 
from a grand piano to a gold repeater. The respectability of these 
instalment payments dates from the time when the newspapers began 
to vie with the shops. At present the newspapers confine their offers 
mainly to books, bookcases, and pictures, but as time goes on we 
shall doubtless find editors as vendors on the part-payment system 
of carpets, clothes, and jewellery. 


Matrimonial Brokers.—In some parts of Italy marriage brokers 
are a recognised institution. In Genoa there are regular matri- 
monial brokers who have ledgers filled with the names of the mar- 
riageable girls in every position of life, with notes and descript ons 
of their personal attractions, their fortunes, and their families. These 
brokers go about endeavouring to arrange engagements in the same 
matter-of-fact business manner which they would bring to bear upon 
any purely mercantile transaction. Their terms, which cannot be 
regarded as exorbitant, are a commission of 2} per cent. on one 
year’s ‘income of the bridegroom and 3 per cent. upon the bride’s do?. 
Occasionally a bonus is given them by their clients, presumably in 
cases where both parties feel that their broker has also been the:r 
benefactor. The awkward side of the business, from the broker's 
point of view, is when the bridegroom’s income turns out to be nil. 


Acrostics. 


4 ‘ie popularity of our Christmas acrostic competition has decided us to give another and longer one, which began on 


the first Wednesday in February and will last till the last Wednesday in March. 


Some changes in the rules have 


been made, and should be noticed carefully. The winner of the £5 prize in the Christmas competition may enter for this 
one, but will be handicapped one acrostic. Last week, for the benefit of those who may wish to enter for this competition 
but who may not thoroughly understand how to set about solving an acrostic, we publisbed an article containing the fullest 
instructions, explanations, and advice to beginners. Copies of the number containing this article can always be had by 
applying to one’s newsagent or direct to the publisher of Tur Tarier, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series will consist of eight double 
acrostics issued consecutively from February 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
(subject to the exception expressed above) a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


February 17. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics will be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” or the 
prize may be divided among the “ tied ” solvers. 


5. In response to numerous letters on the 
subject from diverse quarters, including Italy, 
Russia, Switzerland, and the Hebrides, we 
have decided to lengthen the time for solving 
each acrostic. Answers must be. delivered 
(addressed to “The Acrostic Editor, THE 
TATLER, Great New Street, Londen, E.C.”) 
not later than first post ox ¢he second Monday 


following the date of issue, z.e., answers to the 
first acrostic (dated February 5) must | > 
delivered not later than first post on Monday, 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
obj -cted to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All ee 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If “Cynric” and “Kynric.” 3. Working’ bees. 4. See 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


Double Acrostic No. 2. 


1. All people should obey these, good or not, 
And if they don't, they'll “catch it fairly hot." 
. The favourite number this I truly call, 
And yet in value is not best at all. 


3. A prophetess whose wild and fitful song 
Predicted sometimes right and sometimes wrong. 


4. The usual joke is ‘‘ kill or cure'’s their trade.” 
We do not joke when we require their aid. 
. Add one to this, and lo! without ado 
A century is figured out to you. 
. No marriageable maid is she, 
Condemned to strict celibacy. 


Answer to Double Acrostic No. IV. (First 
Series) is as follows :— 


TO KMLE aeN Gea ea, 
a. 1 Vv O (Bligh) 
TSR ER A fps Cotaneal O fetus Gage Cores Se 
Aone Gat Gasser) 
Begala DO pial ws One Ni 
6D Serb A Rea aA 
Female 7 OW H i a 
8 A D R I (atic) 
g9 R H I N O (ceros) 
D A U N 


1. Son and successor of “Cerdic,” the first West 
Saxon King, second of King Edward's dynasty ; also spelt 


Thackeray's Rose and Ring. 5. An idol, means literally 
“something seen." 6. ‘ Sitting dharna," a form of Hindoo 
distraint. 8, The “ Adiiatic’ was styled ‘'The Bride of 
Venice.” 10. An Austrian general who fought against 
Frederick the Great by Fabian methods, sometimes won, 
but not in the end. 

3. ‘‘ Nectar" cannot be accepted because the injunc- 
tion is to go to the bee, not tothe honey. 4. ‘‘ Gratiano” 
is accepted. 10, ‘‘Dobbin” is not accepted, because 
Dobbin did not wait of intent. He could not help 


This is the time when all the world's in town. himself. 
This year 'twili be the iullest ever known. 


No competitor has sent in a solution which is com- 
pletely right cither in itself or by accepted alternatives, 
At the same time many competitors have solved the 
uprights and some of the lights. It has been decided, 
therefore, to award the first prize of £5 to BUNKER, 
who guessed the first three acrostics and the u; rights and 
seven lights ot the fourth correctly, also to join the second 
and third prizes and divide the total equally (that is, 
£2 10s, to each) between BERTH and MAGUNOTA, 
who each and alone reached the next place with three 
acrostics and the uprizhts and six lights of the fourth. 
The winners are requested to send their names and 
addresses to the Acrostic Editor, 

In Acrostic No. III. Ye" was also accepted. 
BAFF sent in ‘'Renown" instead of “ Run." The 
Acrostic Editor regrets. that neither ‘‘Ribbon" nor 
* Eight " can be accepted. 
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The Escape of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Calliope.”— 
‘The death of Admiral Kimberly of the 
United States Navy recalls the memorable 
hurricane at Apia, Samoa, on March 15, 
1889, when of thirteen larze ships H.M.S. 
Calliope alone was driven by sheer steam and 
pluck out of the death-trap of a harbour into 


The new Service Dress Jacket for Officers 


the open sea and safety. Kimberly, whose 
flag was flying in the 7yexton, when all hope 
of saving his own ship was abandoned, led 
the cheering of the Ca//iofe as literally inch 
by inch she fought her way out. The 
Trenton’s fires were extinguished and she 
was helpless, for her wheel had been wrenched 
off and her rudder broken. Finally she was 
driven ashore, but only one man of her crew 
of 450 perished, Admiral Kimberly after- 
wards wrote to Captain (now Rear-Admiral, 
retired) Kane congratulating him on_ his 
escape—an escape which was entirely due to 
all-round pluck and seamanship. Captain 
Kane described the occurrence as “a terrible 
hurricane which caused a disaster unprece- 
dented since the introduction of steam—the 
total loss of four (foreign) men-of-war out 
of seven, with a loss of 130 lives, and the 
stranding of two others.” 


Some of the ‘ Calliope’s” Officers.—Of 
the officers and men who saved the Ca/liofe 
a considerable number are still serving in the 
navy. Her Ist lieutenant is now Captain 
Robert K. McAlpine, commanding the second- 
class cruiser Hyacinth; Captain Arthur W. 
Carter of H.M.S. Gory, flagship on the China 
station, was serving as a lieutenant in the 
Calliope ; Commander Montague C. Cart- 
wright of the third-class cruiser Cossack was 
also a lieutenant ; Commander Hon. H.L. A. 
Hood, H.M.S. Ramillies, with which Rear- 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford has just 
severed his connection, was a midshipman ; 
Lieutenant H. G. Monckton entered the 
service of the coastguard ; Lieutenant Hugh 
F. Hopkinson, H.M.S. J/elampus, coast- 
guard ship at Kingstown, was at that time a 
midshipman. Five of his comrades are now : 
Lieut.-Commander Sidney R. Drury-Lowe 
of the third-class gunboat A7¢e; Lieutenant 
Frank Brandt, H.M.S. Diadem,; Lieutenant 
John C. T. Glossop, H.M.S. Brzfannia, train- 
ing ship for naval cadets ; Lieutenant E. J. 
Prendergast of the torpedo school ship Vernox ; 
and Lieutenant C. H. Fox, H.M.S. /mpreg- 
nable, training ship for boys at Devonport. 

Of the members of the engine-room staff of 
the Calliope, whose dauntless courage was 
warmly praised by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Fleet-Engineer W. Mi-ton is serving in the first- 
class cruiser Av?adve; her chaplain, the Rev. 
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Arthur C. Evans, M.A., is chaplain and naval 
instructor of the Camébridge gunnery ship at 
Devonport ; and the officer who commanded 
the detachment of Royal Marines of the 
Calliope is Major Alfred E. Marchant, who 
has been awarded the C.B. for services during 
the present war. 


A Clever Officer. — Commander Hood, 
who entered the Royal Navy more than 
eighteen years ago, has a brilliant record. He 
was mentioned in despatches by the Sirdar for 
service with the gunboats during the Nile 
operations of 1898, and was present at Atbara 
and Khartoum, but his most notable 
achievement was when in passing for lieuten- 
ant he took the highest number of marks on 
record—4,398 out of a possible 4,600. 


The ‘‘Old Immortals.”.—A very heavy 
loss has befallen the 2nd Battalion of the 
Duke of Wellington’s (West Riding Regiment), 
which is stationed at Rangoon, Burma, a 
loss which cannot be covered even by that in- 
surance of mess property which is compulsory. 
While under canvas a few weeks ago a fire 
broke out which destroyed the regimental 
plate and the colours. The colours’ fate has 
caused great grief, and there is keen regret at 
the destruction of some plate which the Duke 
of Wellington presented to the regiment. I[n- 


The new Service Dress Cap 


The new Shoulder-strap, showing under piece 


dividual officers, too, have suffered, particularly 
Captain Healing and Lieutenants Horsfall 
and Gardiner. The catastrophe reminds one 
of the loss of the colours—including the 
famous third—of the 5th Fusiliers by fire at 
Gibraltar in 1833. The 2nd Battalion of the 
West Riding Regiment is the old 76th Foot, 
whose Indian campaigns earned for it the 
nickname of the *‘ Old Immortals.” The 76th 
became linked with the 33rd Foot, and the 
regiment is the only one in the British Army 
which has the distinction of being named 
after a subject of the Sovereign -the Duke of 
Wellington. The duke, as Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, became colonel of the 33rd in 1806 
and remained at the head until 1813, when he 
was transferred to the Blues. When he died 
the Queen commanded that the regiment 
should bear his name and his crest and motto 
as ils regimental badge. The motto everyone 
knows, Virtutis fortuna comes. The badge 
is a most effective one, a prominent feature of 
it being a lion bearing a banner, the banner 
representing that by the annual delivery of 
which at Windsor Castle the ducal manor of 
Strathfieldsaye is held in socage. 

Lavish Loot.—One of the honours borne 
on the colours is ‘*Seringapatam,” and it is 
remembered for other reasons than that of 
being a famous victory. So great was the 
loot that the British soldiers amused them- 
selves by betting gold coins on cockfights, and 
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some of the officers of the 33rd realised for- 
tunes from the jewels which were shared 
amongst them. An assistant surgeon bought 
a pair of bangles from a drummer for £10, and 
found that they were worth nearly £40,000, 
He settled £100 a year on the drummer. A 
soldier bought for tos. a copy of the Koran 
which sold for £250. They were fine old 
limes in some ways, fit successors of the days 
when pize money was so plentiful that our 
sailors bought up all the watches in Ports- 
mouth and fried them in fat by way of sport. 

A Rising Star.—The first Victoria Cross 
to be won in South Africa during the present 
war was gained by Captain Walter N. Congreve 
of the Rifle Brigade. That was at Colenso, 
General Buller recommended Captain Con- 
greve, the late Lieutenant Hon. F. Roberts, 
and Corporal Nurse for the Cross. While 
serving as assistant military secretary and 
private secretary to Lord Kitchener, Captain 
Congreve held the rank of major, now he has 
been promoted lieutenant-colonel in recogni- 
tion of his services during the war. As he 
was born on November 20, 1862, Colonel 
Congreve is probably the youngest officer of 
his rank in the British Army. His advance 
has been exceptionally rapid, for his entire 
army service is just seventeen years. 

A Singular Case. — Another Colenso 
officer whose case is of unusual interest is 
Major H. N. Schofield, R.A. For his ser- 
vices he was recommended for, and was 
granted, the D.S.O. Asa Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order he duly appeared 
in official publications. Then it was recog- 
nised that his conduct had entitled him to the 
Victoria Cross,so the “ D.S.0.” has disap- 
peared and‘ V.C.” has been substituted in 
the Army List. It was in the memorable 
despatch of December 16, 1899, from Cheveley 
Camp that General Bul.er made the notable 
statement that he had differentiated in his 
recommendations, because he thought that a 
recommendation for the V.C. “required proof 
of initiative, something more, in fact, than 
mere obedience to orders, and for this reason 
I have not recommended Captain Schofield, 
Royal Artillery, who was acting under orders, 
though I desire to record his conduct as most 
gallant.” It is strange that the differentiation 
should ever have been made, because the 
Victoria Cross warrants state most explicitly 
that the sole qualification for the honour shall 
be conspicuous bravery or devotion to the 
country in the presence of the enemy. That 
principle has been acted upon in the unusual 
case of Major Schofield. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL CONGREVE, V.C. 


The youngest colonel in the British Army 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL MATCH 


The Welshmen having a ‘‘ breather ” while 


Wales v. Scotland.—The surprise of the Rugby football season 
so far has unquestionably been the defeat of Scotland by Wales. 
Scotland, we were told, were at least as good as last year while 
Wales had somewhat deteriorated. I did not see the match at 
Cardiff, but there seems to be no doubt that the Welshmen displayed 
far better form than they did against England at Blackheath. 
Probably the hard ground and dry ball suited their style of play 
better, but whatever the cause the fact remains that in every depart- 
ment of the game they proved themselves superior to the wearers 
of the thistle. No doubt 
before Scotland meets 
England _ important 
changes will be made in 
the team defeated at 
Cardiff. Crabbie at any 
rate ought to be sure of 
a place. 

Exacting Billiard 
Players. — The curious 
conditions insisted on by 
both players in the 
forthcoming billiard 
match between Dawson 
and Stevenson furnish 
further proof of the 
fatuity of the Billiard 
Association in _ their 
attempt to boycott John 
Roberts. There is more 
than a touch of absurdity 
in one of the conditions 
of the match which 
provides that the spot 
on the spot ball shall be 
put on with ink. John 
Roberts had brought 
exactitude to a far higher 
pitch than either Steven- 
son or Dawson, but 
nobody can picture him 
declaring that the or- 
dinary method of mark- 
ing the spot ball could 
interfere with the accuracy of his play. 


GWYN NICHOLS 


Who captained Wales against Scotland 


An Absurd Championship.—The truth of the matter is that both 
Dawson and Stevenson have acquired an idea of. their play 
altogether disproportionate to their merits. In his younger days 
Roberts always showed an extreme readiness to meet his great 
rival, Cook, and to the constant practice thus acquired he probably 
owed much of his excellence. Aided and abetted by the Billiard 
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BETWEEN WALES AND SCOTLAND AT CARDIFF 


play was stopped owing to an injury to A. N. Fell 
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Association both Dawson and Stevenson have put themselves into» 
an entirely false position by being allowed to style themselves cham- 
pions. It is not by such artificial means that champions of the 
calibre of John Roberts are produced. 


Tottenham and the Cup.—Tottenham may be condoled with om 
the disappearance of their hope of winning the cup. It is not oftem 
easy to put one’s hand on the weak spot in a defeated team, but it 
may be stated with confidence that it was Tottenham’s goalkeeper’ 
; that lost them the match 
against Southampton.. 
Either through nervous- 
ness or inefficiency Grif- 
fiths practically gave 
Southampton the right 
to enter the second 
round, Within five 
minutes after half-time 
Hotspur got a goal and 
would probably have 
kept this lead to the end) 
had Clawley been in his. 
usual place. 


An Inefficient Goal- 
keeper.—Within three 
minutes after this goal 
Southampton scored with 
one of the softest shots. 
that ever went towards 
winning a cup tie. The 
ball rolled s'owly up to 
Griffiths; he was not 
hustled, but after finger- 
ing the ball for a couple 
of seconds he allowed it 
to glide through his 
fingers into the net ; and 
as if this were not suffi- 
cient he committed a 
more serious blunder 
within a couple of 
minutes of the call of 
time. In the last case 
Tate was constrained to pass the ball back to Griffiths. Possibly 
he did not impel the ball with sufficient force, but the goalkeeper 
having reached it should certainly have cleared. However, he 
fumbled again and in a moment the opposing centre forward was 
on him, and the result of the impact was a straight goal with 
nothing but the net in the way. There can have been few more 
unhappy men in England than Griffiths after this last disaster. 
At any rate he looked a very picture of misery. 


MARK MORRISON 
The captain of the Scots fifteen 
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Why Southampton Won.—As if to accen- 
ttuate the weakness of Griffiths, Robinson, who 
had infinitely more work to do, played a 
masterly game for Southampton and stopped 
shot after shot which would probably have 
From the point 


beaten any other goalkeeper. 


Sir Charles Bamfylde, Sir Felix Agar, Sir 
Bellingham Graham, Sir John Lade, the Hon. 
Fitzroy Stanhope, Mr. Annesley, ‘Tommy 
Onslow,” and the celebrated old coachman, 
John Hicks of Hillingdon, Thackeray alludes 
to Sir Henry Peyton on more than one 


WAITING FOR THE BALL 


of view of southern football in general the 
defeat of Tottenham can only be regarded as 
an unfortunate calamity. Asa team Totten- 
ham were far more likely to go through the 
compet tion than their rivals from Hampshire. 
C. B. Fry was not at his best at Reading. I 
‘believe he had been injured in the previous 
match at Southampton, but whatever the 
cause he was far less dashing and effective 
than usual. 


A Scots Forward.—-Though one of the pack 
routed so thoroughly at Cardiff by the Welsh- 
men in the recent international, J. E. Bell 
was one of the best of the Scots forwards 
in that match as he is one of the best of 
Scots forwards of to-day—the only inter- 
national, unless we are mistaken, the school 
has turned out. He was captain of the Dollar 
Academy teams of 1894-5. Joining the Clydes- 
dale Rugby Club of Glasgow in 1896 he 
became captain of its first fifteen in 1899, a 
position he has held ever since—making his 
fourth successive year. The match between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1899 gave him his 
first chance in the inter-city fixture. In the 
next season he went over to Ireland with the 
Scots fifteen, but only as reserve forward. 
Last season he played in all three inter- 
nationals, helping to win the triple crown for 
Scotland. The Welsh match at Cardiff on 
February 1 was his fourth international. 


Sir Algernon Peyton’s Remarkable 
Collection.—I believe it is not generally 
known that Sir Algernon Peyton, Bart., 
owns a collection which is quite unique, 
nothing less than a collection of coach 
whips that have been presented to him, or 
rather to his ancestors, by all the most famous 
gentlemen coachmen since the time of the 
Regent. The collection contains in all close 
upon a hundred of these whips, and they 
hang in picturesque array round the walls of 
the smoking-room in his country place, 
Swift's House, in the Bicester country. 
Among the most famous men who contributed 
to the collection were George 1V., Charles 
James Fox, Count D’Orsay, Lord Chester- 
field, Jemmy Macdonald, Prince Batthyany, 
‘Charley Tyrwhitt, Geo-ge Payne, Viscount 
Valentia, Captain John l’robyn, the Duke of 
Beaufort, Mr. Okeover, Mr. Henry Villebois, 
the Duke of Dorset, Mr. C. S. Lowndes, 
‘Godfrey FitzHugh, Lord Abingdon, W. A. 
Roberts, sq., Lod Clonmell, Lord Sefton, 


IN A “LINE OUT” 

occasion in his Hour Georges, and this Sir 
Henry was a greatuncle of the present Sir 
Algernon Peyton. From first to last 
Sir Algernon has been offered very large 
sums for his collection as it stands, or rather 
as it hangs, but he positively refuses to part 
with it. 


Ujmeet BELLS 


One of the Scots football team defeated by Wales 
at Cardiff 


Sensational Cricket.—MacLaren’s team, 
whether it wins or loses the next two test 
matches, has at any rate provided the cricket 
world with plenty of sensation. In the match 
against New South Wales it seems a pity after 
having started so brilliantly that the English- 
men could not have broken the record for the 
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biggest aggregate, but there is not much cause 
for complaint in a victory of an innings and 
128 runs over a side that started with a score 
of 432. I do not, however, agree with those 
who augur from the wonderful display made 
by Mr. MacLaren’s team against New South 
Wales a victory in the next test match. 


The Doctrine of Chances.—It is really 
all a question of the doctrine of chances. 
Just as the most reasonable explanation of a 
“rot” is that every member of the side 
happens to be out of form on some particular 
day, so in the case of a gigantic score like 
that at Sydney it is fair to suppose that it was 
due not so much to weak bowling or indifferent 
fielding as to the fact that every man in the 
English team happened to be at the top of 
his form on one particular day, There is 
nothing wonderful in batsmen of the class 
of MacLaren, Hayward, Tyldesley, Jessop, 
Quaife, Braund, and Jones playing an innings 
of over a hundred on any particular occasion, 
one only wonders when three or four of them 
happen to score the century in the same match. 
I do not say that there is any likelihood 
of these batsmen all failing simultaneously in 
the next test match, but it is certain that each 
will have his time of bad luck some time or 
other before the team leaves Australia. 


Oxford v. Cambridge.—Though it is 
less than a week to the University “ Soccer” 
match it is not easy to spot the winner. Both 
the teams seem to be somewhat below the 
average, which is all the more surprising as 
each began the season with a certain amount of 
cleverness and dash which seemed to suggest 
that they might settle down into really good 
teams. However much this lack of improve- 
ment is to be regretted it ought at any rate to 
ensure a close game when they meet at Queen’s 
Club next Saturday. Within the last couple 
of weeks both teams have met a scratch side 
collected by Mr. Arthur Dunn, and in both 
cases the universities were beaten by a 
single goal. On paper both. the scratch 
elevens were up to the Corinthian strength, 
but they played without much enthusiasm. 


Six of One and Half-dozen of the Other.— 
As far as one can draw a line from these two 
games Oxford would seem to be stronger at 
back than Cambridge but weaker at half, 
while there is not much to choose between 
the forwards on either side. Driffield of 
Cambridge is quite as reliable a goalkeeper 
as Wilkinson of Oxford, but Hollins and 
Wells at back are not as satisfactory as the 
Oxford pair. Booker, the Cambridge  for- 
ward, rushes and shoots well but is weak in 
combination. Indeed, it might be said of the 
five Cambridge forwards that they are 
stronger individually than collectively. 
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“THE TATLER” 
COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 
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NEW YEAR PRIZE 


the Imperial Yeomanry. 


TS years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 
known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
carrying on the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. For 
the last three or four months THe TaTLer has been receiving 
communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. As THE TAaTLER 
unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 
were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications we have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—€30, £15, and 
£5—tor the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 
Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers. 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902,. 
and every week while the competition lasts THe TaTLerR 
will give reproductions of some of the best designs. 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. 

As this is essentially a practical matter we shall not take upon 
ourselves the onus of deciding which designs ave the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Eavl of Dudley, who as major 
in the Worcestershire Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa has had immense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate for us. 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to: 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before: 
sending in designs, and to pay special attention to the 


advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 


All the designs. 


early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
‘Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of — 
(1) Review Order. 
(2) Drill Order. 


(1)—The Review Order to consist of — 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on lines of those worn by Colonial troops. 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
(c) Breeches or pantaloons, 
(d) Boots or leggings, 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap, 
(b) Serge. 
(c) Breeches. 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 


No gold or silver lace to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, or 


bronze. Buttons: Silver, brass, bronze, or leather. 


Material for tunic and serge to be khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design. 

General idea of uniform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
that of a cavalry soldier. 

Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 

Designs may be sent in on any day between January J, 1902, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
will be considered. 
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Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes: 
provided he complies with the conditions, but competitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and not 
to send them in all together at the end. This wil enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best designs received each week. 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be frinted 
with the conditicns each week in “The 
Tatler ” while the competition lasts. 


COUPON 


February 12 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will be 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902. 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and address 
clearly written on the back. 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final. 

The designs may be done either in water colours, pen and ink, 
ot the ordinary wash method. 

N.B.—No design will be received after February 14. 

All designs are to be addressed— 

Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of ‘“ The Tatler,” 


Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
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A LADY OF STRICT PRINCIPLES. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By 


it was the ping-pong tournament at King 
Edward’s Hall that did it. 

Alice Danvers was a devoted adherent of 
the popular game—not up to tournament 
pitch, you understand, but a constant player. 
She had never seen a tournament and she 
said most expressively that she was dying to 
have one peep at such a contest. This remark 
was quite enough to set Charles Dumaine to 
work at an endeavour to gratify her wishes. 
It may be added that a good deal of his time 
was devoted to this object as a rule. The 
result was that when he appeared one day 
smiling to declare that he had three front 
seits for the King Edward’s Hall tournament, 
which promised to be the Derby of ping-pong, 
and invited Lady Selina and her niece, Alice, 
to accompany him to see it, Alice was—to use 
her own expression—quite wild with delight. 

Charles and Alice were engaged in an 
unofficial sort of way. That is, they said 
privately to one another that they were, while 
Aunt Selina asserted publicly that they were 
not, and they did not contradict her. Aunt 
Selina’s view was that they were too young to 
marry and that it was not well to recognise a 
regular engagement until she was ready for 
them to marry. Let them wait like good 
children, see if they really knew their own 
minds and then——. Aunt Selina, in fact, 
was rather a dictatorial old lady who thought 
more of her own plans and opinions than of 
other people’s wishes. It is just possible that 
Aunt Selina might not have met with such 
implicit obedience if she had not brought 
Alice, a penniless orphan, up from early child- 
hood and been a second mother to her. Also 
she was very wealthy, and if Alice married 
with her approval it would make a consider- 
able difference to the young couple. Prudence, 
therefore, as well as gratitude and affection 
advised that Alice and Charles should yield 
to Aunt Selina’s wishes as far as might be 
possible. 

Aunt Selina was a tall, thin, high-nosed 
lady of severe aspect. Her hair was silvered 
by age, and she had a liking for grey in the 
matter of raiment, so that she might have 

een described as the grey lady had anyone 
had the hardihood to give a nickname to Lady 
Selina. 

The contrast between the aunt and niece 
was very marked, for Alice was fetite in 
stature, 7e¢voussé in feature, dark and brilliant 
in colouring, piquant in expression, twenty- 
two in years. Alice resembled her mother, 
who had been the beauty of the family and 
had made a most unfortunate and ill-omened 
marriage. 

Well, the trio went to the tournament, and 
just for the fun of the thing Alice and Charles 
liad a little bet on each couple. Charles 
always insisted that Alice should choose her 
competitor first, and as Alice knew a good 
deal about the merits of the players she 
usually won. This was exactly what Charles 
wanted, and so when they were going he 
said quite as joyfully as if he had been suc- 
cessful, “ That makes six pairs I owe you.” 

“Ch, but it is too bad,” cried Alice. ‘‘ You 
never had a chance. It’s sheer robbery.” 

it was a most imprudent discussion, and 


they both felt it when they realised that Aunt 
Selina was glaring at them in her most magis- 
terial mood. And in the point of glare the 
good lady could have held her own with the 
Gorgon. 

“Do my ears deceive me ?” she began, and 
her tone was not reassuring. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say that under my very nose you have 
dared——” 

“It is only a present, Lady Selina,” inter- 
posed Charles mendaciously, but really the 
situation left no room for scruple. ‘ Alice 
thinks six pairs of gloves too many, that’s all. 
But I think it is such a nice number, don’t 
you?” 

“Tf I thought that you were daring to de- 
ceive me—— ” 

“Tt is a merely a present,” declared Alice, 
wishing to help her lover, ‘‘no one could call 
it anything else. It was only that Charlie 
wanted to give me some gloves, and I do 
think that six pairs are too many.” 

Lady Selina snorted and observed with 
much ferocity of manner, “If I thought 
that either of you had defiled yourself with 
the crime of betting, which is nothing more 
nor less than an ulcer eating into the heart of 
the nation, you would regret it bitterly. I 
would never forgive such wickedness.” 

It was an awkward situation. Probably 
strict morality required that the culprits should 
“own up.” But they did not. Charles re- 
mained silent. Alice repeated, ‘‘ Indeed, dear 
aunt, it is a present.” 

At this moment luckily a brewer’s dray 
threatencd to collide with the brougham, and 
the danger and the excitement of denouncing 
the drayman with her head well out of the 
window completely distracted Aunt Selina’s 
attention. 

She remembered, however, when she got 
home, and subjected Alice to such a severe 
and searching cross-examination that at last 
the girl broke down, burst into tears, and 
sobbed that there was no harm in it if it was 
a bet. 

“He never gave himself a chance. I 
knew all my people must win and he knew it 
too. It was only adding a little fun and a 
pretty way of giving a present, but I never 
thought it would run to so many. It was 
no more a real gambling bet than if one 
were to bet that one would have dinner this 
evening.” 

“Be silent, you scandalous girl,” cried 
Lady Selina; and she conducted the conver- 
sation in this peculiarly disagreeable strain 
until she brought Alice figuratively to her 
knees. The upshot was that the gloves were 
to be declined peremptorily, the intending 
giver would be reprimanded and warned by 
Lady Selina on the next possible opportunity, 
and Alice was commanded to add to her daily 
prayers a special petition to be delivered from 
the sin of betting and gambling. 

This, however, was not all. Lady Selina 
had been started on what she regarded as a 
trail, and her mind teemed with suspicion. 

Charles Dumaine had proposed a_ bet by 
way of adding ‘a little fun,” as Alice had put 
it with shocking ribaldry. No coubt he was 
in the habit of making bets by way of a little 
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fun. From that it was an easy step to betting 
on horses, attending horse races. Lady 
Selina’s very false front bristled with indigna- 
tion and horror at her own imaginings. 

“To think that I should have warmed 
such a vampire in my bosom,” thought the 
lady with a fine confusion of illustrations. 

Now Lady Selina had a brother, Lord 
Traversham, who was a man of sin, a veri- 
table brand for the burning. This wicked 
peer was a member of dreadful associations 
like the Jockey Club, the Turf Club, and 
Sandown Park, which were all intended for 
the encouragement of vice and sin, and 
especially the national crime of betting and 
horse-racing. Lady Selina had reproved him 
often and told him of his great danger, but he 
had only laughed, aye, and jeered. She 
would have broken with him but that he 
was her brother. Besides it would be awk- 
ward to be left out of the parties at Traver- 
sham House. 

“Hallo, Selina, how’s yourself ? ” said this 
man of sin coming out of his library and 
meeting her in the hall at the end of her 
visit to Lady Traversham. ‘“ Want a tip for 
the City and Suburban ?” 

Of course Lady Selina reproved him—for 
the sake of the servants—and of course he 
laughed heartily.- He was wholly dead to 
shame. 

The phrase, however, remained in Lady 
Selina’s memory. She did not know exactly 
what it meant, but she felt sure that some 
wickedness lay under it on account of its origin. 

Lady Traversham had often described 
Lady Selina as ‘the meanest old cat that 
ever stepped.” This was rude. Certain it is, 
however, that one day soon after Lady Selina 
took the opportunity when she was alone with 
Charles Dumaine to say to him, “ What is 
the City and Suburban ?” 

Now Charles was not really a racing man, 
still less a betting man. He went to a race 
now and then, enjoyed the sport, and 
occasionally risked a small sum on a horse. 
But that was all. Prudence, moreover, should 
have strictly limited his reply. On the con- 
trary he proceeded to explain the City and 
Suburban, and warming to his subject told 
Aunt Selina, of all people, what horses were 
entered and which was the favourite, 

Lady Selina listened with growing fury. 
She did not interrupt, she allowed him full 
measure of rope; but at the end she said 
in her most Gorgon-like manner, “ After 
what you have told me and the intimate 
knowledge of vice that you have shown you 
may give up all idea of marrying my niece, 
and the servant will be ordered to say ‘ Not 
at home ’ to you in future.” 

After this dreadful blow Charles’s one idea 
was a runaway match. He propounded this 
idea to Alice when they next met. Of course 
they met. Even an Aunt Selina cannot keep 
a grown-up niece under lock and key and 
only let her out on a leash. 

Alice wouldn’t hear of it—at least, not 
yet. 

‘© No,” she said, “aunt is horrid now but 
she has been a mother to me, and | should 
hate to be married without her approval ; that 
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is unless she absolutely won’t come round. 
Give her a chance, and if she won’t then we 
will see. Besides, I have nothing unless she 
chooses. And why, Charlie, shouldn’t you in 
the meantime get something to do, some 
serious business ? It would make aunt think 
better of you and make it more easy for us to 
marry if she doesn’t come round.” 

Charles naturally told her that she was an 
angel of common sense and beauty combined, 
and took advantage of the fact that no one 
was looking. 

The only serious profession that seemed 
open to a young gentleman of no special 
training or experience was the Stock Ex- 
change. ~Charles talked the subject over with 
Lynch, a very sharp man about town, 
at the club. 

“You might begin as a runner,” said 
Lynch, “ which means that you hang on 
to some firm of the kind that’s rising and 
wants to rise more. You bring them all 
the business you can by your own per- 
sonal influence and get a commission. 
By and by if they find you bring enough 
and can put a little money in they may 
take you into the firm. But you might 
do very well as a runner. Atta Trail 
makes £2,000 a year that way. It is 
true, of course, that he is Lord Strath- 
kinnel’s son.” 

“ Unluckily | don’t know of any such 
firm,” replied Charles dolefully. His ac- 
quaintance did not lie among the City 
men. 

“T might help you there. I know a 
man who was just like youself—did 
nothing for a time and then determined 
to do something. He and a friend 
started a small partnership, and as they 
had plenty of friends they were soon 
doing well. But they have gone into the 
thing heart and soul and would really be 
glad to take in a man who could show 
that he could extend the business. - They 
don’t really want fresh capital; what 
they really want is fresh business. Dine 
with me at the Carlton to-morrow, that 
is supposing I can get Trevelyan, my 
friend, to come—and I might telephone 
now--then you could talk it over with 
him.” 

Trevelyan, it seemed, could dine, and 
the dinner went off very successfully. 
Charles took a liking to Trevelyan at 
once and the feeling seemed to be re- 
ciprocated. The three thrashed the sub- 
ject thoroughly out and it was arranged 
that Charles should show what he 
could do. 

* But you must understand thoroughly,” 
said Trevelyan, “that though I like you 
personally and should very much like you 
with us it is a matter of pure business, 
and we only want a man who can bring 
business to the firm.” 

The thing was not quite so easy as 
Charles had imagined. He had thought 
that he had only to say to his friends, “I am 
on the Stock Exchange,” and they would say 
“ Pray do our business for us.” The majority 
took the announcement with unruffled calm 
and continued to employ their own brokers. 
However, Charles got one or two orders, and 
then one or two more. At the end of three 
months Trevelyan said that things looked 
promising. Charles meanwhile studied the 
financial papers daily and made himself 
thoroughly “up” in certain descriptions of 
stock. 


In six months he was admitted as a 
partner to the firm and their secrets. Their 
business was a strictly steady and _ respect- 
able one, but for all that some of the 
accounts amused and interested him. The 
rule of the firm was never to recommend 
speculations. Very often clients insisted on 
speculations of their own and declined to be 
dissuaded. 

There was one bold and far-sighted client 
who had played a daring and highly success- 
ful game for years and won largely. Where 
she got her information from was unknown, 
but it was evidently very reliable, and 
she backed it largely. The firm always 
warned her of the risk, and she always 


Misplaced Affections, 


The letter bag! And valentines! 
Oh, how delightfully old-fashioned ! 
I love to read between the lines 
Of lovers’ lays in woman’s praise, 
Especially when they’re impassioned. 


I dote on manly oaths and sighs, 
The fierce heighos and nonny-nonnys; 
I’d rather one man swore my eyes 
Had pierced his heart with Cupid’s dart 
‘Than coax a dozen like Adonis, 


I’d sooner see presumptuous youth 
Go rant and rave lest he should miss me 
Than learn the bitter, burning truth 
That, did he care, he would not dare 
To watch his chance and boldly kiss me. 


Now here’s a charmiig envelope 
Sealed with forget-me-not and lily, 
And scented just like someone’s soap— 

A certain guide to what’s inside— 
_ No doubt a sweetly tender billet. 


No sign of sender’s name I see. 


Why, sakes alive! What’s this? Good gracious! 


Some hair restorer offered free 
For every head of those who’d wed! 
Was any offer more audacious ! 


And here’s a lilac-tinted one, 
And here a pair of dainty sachets, 
Upon my word, it’s not quite fun 
To win the praise and be the craze 
Of enterprising trade attachés! 


Ah! these at least can’t be a trick. 
Oh horror! “ Try our rouge de Paris,” 
And “ Madame’s fringes always stick,” 
And “ Corsets chaste for spreading waist,’ 
And “ Robes for maids who do not marry”! 


I hate all valentines, I do, 
And every silly male adorer 
Thank goodness, none comes here to woo! 
Here, Mary! (crash!) Just burn this trash! 
Or stay—I’ll save the hair restorer ! 
W. HERBERT SCOTT. 


disregarded the warning in the most peremp- 
tory way. 

Meanwhile, when Charles and Alice met 
“by accident” they renewed their vows. 
Every time Charles pressed Alice to name a 
date for a runaway match, and every time 
Alice begged him to have a_ little more 
patience and see if aunt would not come 
round. As yet Lady Selina had not mani- 
fested any overt desire to relent. 

Now the speculating client of Trevelyan, 
Smith and Co. had never shown herself 
to the firm, preferring to do her business 
by post. She suddenly changed her usual cus- 
tom and called in person. Both Smith and 
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Trevelyan were out. Charles Dumaine was in 
charge. 

“How do you do, Lady Selina?” he said 
with bland composure. ‘ Pray take a chair. 
What can I do for you ?”’ 

“What are you doing here?” snorted 
Lady Selina eying him as she might a burglar 
caught in the act. 

“T am a partner in the firm.” 

“You a partner in the firm ?” 

“Yes, I a partner in the firm,” he replied, 
quite unconscious of the echo of Maeterlinck. 

“T want to see Mr. Trevelyan or Mr. 
Smith,” said Lady Selina doggedly. 

“They are both out, but I can take your 
instructions. It will be just the same.” 

Lady Selina usually embarked on 
big things, but this time it was a really 
lordly gamble; she stood to treble her 
capital and could lose nothing. She had 
got into the spec by private interest 
—it was merely a question of selling 
at the right time. Charles admired 
while he wondered. And this was the 
woman who had rated him as a malig- 
nant sinner for a little bet of gloves. 
To do her justice she did not appear 
to be aware of any incongruity in her 
conduct; she regarded Charles with 
distrust as an inexperienced boy and a 
possible enemy, but he talked to her so 
lucidly about a certain point in the deal 
(he had some difficulty in refraining 
from the word “gamble”) that she 
changed her op‘nion. 

“There is more in you than I 
thought. You ought to be doing well.” 

“T hope to do better,” said Charles 
modestly. 

“Enough to support a wife. Humph. 
Well, remember this, if Alice marries 
without my consent she doesn’t get a 
penny from me.” 

With this parting shot she retired. 

A month later Lady Selina received a 
note headed “‘ Trevelyan, Smith and Co.” 
It ran :— 

“DEAR LADY SELINA,—I sold your 
Joskisson’s Ordinaries at £2 19s. The 
next day they nominally touched three, 
but such huge blocks of shares were at 
once thrown on the market that the 
price went down steadily all day, and 
are now at £2. They will probably go 
lower to-morrow, and then it might be 
worth your while to buy in again as the 
stock is a sound one and the shares 
are well worth £2 Ios. without any 
boom. — Yours very truly, CHARLES 
DUMAINE.” 

To th’s Lady Selina replied :— 

“DEAR Mr. DUMAINE,—You sold 
at the right time. I shan’t thank you 
because you get a larger commission, 
If you are in this direction on Sun- 
day, come in and report the state of the 
market.” 

Lady Selina cleared £50,000 altogether 
out of her deals in Joskissons and subse- 
quently gave her consent to Alice’s marriage 
with Charles. Whether the two circumstances 
were in any way connected she did not say. 
What she did say most distinctly was that 
Charles was to promise to give up betting and 
gambling. As it appeared that she did not 
regard Stock Exchange transactions as 
coming under this head Charles readily 
agreed, but he mentioned to Alice that it was 
absolutely impossible to understand people of 
really strict principles. 
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REHEARSING THE CORONATION MUSIC 
Sir Frederick Bridge at the Organ in Westminster Abbey. 


| 
+. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


Sir Frederick Bridge, who is popularly known as ‘Westminster Bridge” to distinguish him from other members of his family 
who are also well-known organists, was born in 1844 and received his early musical education at the Cathedral School, 
Rochester. He has been the organist of Westminster Abbey since 1875 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Apes great event of last week was, of course, the Dublin drawing- 

room. In three or four months the stream of social life will 
have turned into a veritable maelstr6m, but at present we are able to 
follow events in a leisurely fashion and without the bewildering 
necessity of reviewing a hundred social functions at once. Apart 
from the natural interest, too, which attaches itself to any great Court 
matters we are all eager to glean a few hints concerning drawing- 
room toilettes for the obvious reason that they will occupy the 
premier place in Dame Fashion’s calculations this season. 


fay Cadogan’s gown, which suited the stately vicereine 

to perfection, was one of those floral dresses for 
which there is such a craze at present, and which in my 
humble opinion deserve all the eulogy and admiration they 
get. It was composed of black Chantilly net over white 
Oriental satin veiled with silver tissue and embroidered with 
great black velvet lilies supplemented with silver roses. It 
would have made a perfect representation of night 


In her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 


with the flash of diamonds to take the 
place of “ those isles of light ” of which 
Byron has written with such picturesque 
fervour, and as a matter of fact the 
same poet might supply us with similes 
for a number of the drawing-room 
gowns, which were ideally beautiful. 


he Duchess of Connaught looked 
wonderfully well in white satin 
and lace with a magnificent train of 
satin thickly embroidered in gold and 
edged with white ostrich feather, while 
Princess Margaret in her simple white 
frock veiled in silver-spotted gauze 
made as pretty and girlish a picture as 
one could wish to see. 


WAN, soft grey crépe de chine was the 

material chosen by the Countess 
of Fingall, the skirt tucked and in- 
serted with blonde lace embroidered in 
silver paillettes, the train being of 
“ cloth-of-silver ” brocade with a lovely 
design of shaded pink roses and a 


lining of pink satin. 
gre Countess of Pembroke, too, was 
attired in a truly regal Empire 
creation of ivory crépe météore em- 
broidered in mother-o’-pearl and dull 
silver and draped with old lace, a com- 
bination which was a triumph of the 
skill of that clever meattre couturier, 
Switzer of Dublin, to whom so many 
of the most successful toilettes were 
due, She presented Lady Muriel Her- 
bert, her beautiful young daughter. 


ilver was, by the way, the dominant 
note in most of the gowns present 
and seemed to be quite as ubiquitous 
as the oft-repeated gold of last year. | 
suppose we shall come in time to the 
bronze and copper age in regard to 
matters sartorial and modistic, but at 
present the craze for the fair white metal has spread like an epidemic 
through the world of fashion. Not only are we introducing it into 
our gowns and repeating it in our head-gear, but we are cramming 
our rooms with silver frames and covering our occasional tables 
with countless silver miniature representations of Dutch furniture as 
well as every description of culinary article, and are even threatened 
with a return to silver jewellery. Added to which the jewellers’ 
windows are full of silver and enamel buttons, or even lovelier speci- 
mens in the zowveau art designs, and each week seems to bring 
forth something more beautiful. 
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B* to return to the subject of drawing-room gowns from which I 

have so shamelessly digressed. One of the most effective 
toilettes was that of Lady Ashburne, which was carried out in striped 
grey moiré and satin trimmed with beautiful renaissance lace and 
having a magnificent train of black satin lined with silver. 


B if grey was to be seen on all sides yellow was also a good deal 
en évidence, and the Countess of Drogheda’s dress of shaded 
yellow and white brocade with a train of dahlia velvet lined with blue 
was very charming, as was that of Lady Talbot de Malahide, 
which was, in fact, a combination of both, being of grey satin and 
chiffon trimmed with old Venetian point with a train of grey 
panne lined with pale yellow satin ; 
and the Marchioness of Conyngham 
had trails of pink and yellow roses on 
her beautiful dress of black lace over 
white satin. 


ut after all it is dull work to read 
a series of descriptions of toilettes 
which in spite of the inge- 
nuity of the couturidre 
have alla certain resem- 
blance to each other, due 
to the fact that they are 
cut on the approved “ regu- 
lation ” lines with trains of 
equal dimensions and sup- 
plemented by a most inevi- 
table accompaniment of 
diamonds. One 
cannot help re- 
flecting how easy 
it must be for 
those autocrats of 
the fashionable 
world—the court 
dressmakers — to 
achieve a brilliant 
series of successes 
and give to trains 
and corsages just 
the right set and 
hang, when they 


GOWN WORN BY LADY CADOGAN AT THE DUBLIN DRAWING-ROOM 


have cut through heaven only knows how many yards and yards of 
costly material for decades past. 


nd speaking of regulation robes, what a sigh of satisfaction has 
gone up from the “auwte monde of London and those who cater 

to its wants that the mandate concerning modifications for the coro- 
nation robes has been announced. These modifications, too, distinctly 
make for improvement, and her Majesty with her usual thoughtfulness 
has sanctioned the use of the robes formally on view at Norfolk 
House for such peeresses as may prefer them, while those who possess 
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such an ultra-valuable piece of property as a 
robe worn at a previous coronation will be 
privileged to don it, and will lend a delightful 
suggestion of old-world dignity to the pro- 
cession. ‘There is also a general appreciation 
of the Queen’s desire that tiaras should be 
worn, for without them the scene would have 
been shorn of quite a third of its brilliancy, 
and the lovely women who will compose as 
exquisite a page in history’s book of beauty as 
has ever been recorded would have lost the 
most potent means of enhancing their charms. 


“fons passion for lace, which shows no signs 

of abating, has developed yet another 
phase in Paris. La belle Parisienne is 
wearing with her lovely robes of lace long 
mittens of the same reaching almost to the 
shoulder, and these are likely to become very 
great favourites for theatre or diner en ville 
among les femmes élégautes. Carried out in 
real old lace of a delicate description and 
corresponding with the fichu or lace écharfe 
they are truly exquisite. The effect is, 1 am 
bound to say, very similar to that of the long 
sleeves which so often nowadays are designed 
to commence a little below the shoulder, and 
the cuff whereof falls almost over the fingers, 
the mittens, however, suggesting an improve- 
ment on the short gloves and permitting the 
indulgence of one’s fancy in the matter of 
rings. It is curious to reflect that the revival 
of this particular little article of wearing 
apparel in England is never a very popular 
move on the part of the arbiter of fashion, and 
it usually disappzars after but a very brief run, 
and therefore it will be interesting to note if 
in its new garb of delicate lace it will obtain 
a foothold in our country. 


ale he subject of dress accessories brings me 

round to veils. I hear that quite the 
newest thing among these important adjuncts 
is a brown veil spotted with black chenille, 
and—I quote from hearsay alone—it has 
already proved itself to be very becoming. 
Personally I am not over fond of a brown 
veil, but neither am I surprised to hear that 
it has made its appearance, for in spite of the 
fact that green and grey are holding their own, 
and will do so throughout the spring, the 
favourite colour of the moment is a soft pale 
brown — by no means the brown of last 
autumn but 
verging upon a 
café-au-lait,and 
in many in- 
stances even 
lighter. “Ochre,” 
a yellowish buff 
tint shading to 


Three Smart and 


Serviceable Blouses. 


cream, is another fashionable 
colour in Paris, and some very 
pretty effects are produced in mil- 
linery by these tones carried out in 
chiffon and tulle and veiled with 
black lace. 


n answer to two or three re- 
quests I have given to-day as 

one of our page illustrations three 
practical blouses for day wear. 
The centre one is of birch-green 
velvet, th: fulness coming from a 
series of closely-pleated folds over 
which the lace collar is cut into 
mitres finished with tiny dull gold 
buttons. A soft front of “old- 
ivory” chiffon finished with a 
collar band and V of lace and full 
manchettes of the latter give it a 
pretty relieving touch, the tight- 


fitting sleeves being supplemented 
at the elbow. with two wide 
volants. 


ale he lowest sketch is of cev7se foulard 

spotted with white with a yoke of 
tinely-tucked white mousseline de soie 
and an under collar of lace brought in 
two wide bands down the front, while the 
last of the trio is of soft peach-coloured 
oriental satin with a deep vandyked 
collar of Irish lace, the sleeves laced 
and edged with black bébé velvet, the 
cuffs cut in mitres over a full under sleeve 
of lace to correspond with the collar. 
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Tee APATETS Foie 


iI wonder if I shall be forgiven for taking a 

“Jong leap” and deserting the subject of 
chiffons to say a word in season respecting 
cookery. A capital little book issued by the 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, and com- 


piled by Mrs. H. M. 
Young, has just 
come to hand and 
has aroused my 
warmest admiration 
by the simplicity 
and absolute practi- 
cability of its con- 
tents. It goes by 
the name of the 
Lemco Cookery 
Book and contains. 
no less than 180 
original recipes, a’l 
of which appear so 
simple and possible 
that one longs to 
run away to the 
kitchen iustanter 


# 


and try one’s hand 

i upon them. There 
= - is no art like the 
Fi art of telling a great 
. - truth in simple and 


concise language, 

and not forgetting 

to mention those 
eminently trifling matters which, however, make 
or mar the result, and this is just what the 
Lemco Cookery Book does. 1 do not know 
how many first-class dinners one might send 
up from the recipes therein, but I am certainly 
assured that the amateur or profcssed cook 
will alike find it of the utmost value, and it is 
of such a handy little size that one is not 
appalled by a contemplation of the vast store 
of knowledge that one has to acquire before 
one is familiar with the contents. I would 
especially commend to your notice the short 
chapter on invalid cookery, with which subject 
I am of opinion that every woman should be 
familiar. DELAMIRA. 


THE GARE BR 


GOLFING NOTES. 


n another place it is our portion to sit like 
an eastern cadi in the gate of justice to 
hear appeals and give decisions on questions 
affecting the laws and customs of golf. These 
questions arise daily in course of play and 
their number and variety and not a little 
surprising. 


t is not as if golf were a new game without 
traditions and authoritative laws. Ata 
moderate computition about half of the 
questions which arise can be settled by a 
refeence to the publish_d rules of the game 
or its established customs, while at least a 
quarter require no other elucidation than is 
supplied by considerations of o,dinary sports- 
manlike behaviour. But there remains a 
quarter for which the answer is not to be 
found in all the law and the prophets. Over 
this residue of inquiry even the Rules of Golf 
Committee itself, the foxs e¢ origo 
of golfing law and the supreme 
court of appeal, has been known 
to stumble or to seek refuge in a 
more or less Delphic utterance. 


he reasons for this sad state 
of affairs are akin to those 
which Mr. Bilfour has been point- 
ing out in regard to the procedure 
rules of the House of Commons. 
The laws of golf were made origi- 
nally for an entirely d fferent stat- 
of affairs to that which now exists. 
They were made, in the first place, 
for an extremely small community, 
every member of which was per- 
fectly conversant with the customs 
and traditions of the game and 
was jealous to observe them, al!- 
though they formed no part of the 
written code. Further, the rules 
were made solely to cover the 
experiences of the seaside golfer 
and with regard to match play 
only. 


s the conditions changed, as 
new courses of widely dif- 
ferent characteristics were opened 
in quait<rs so remote that the tra- 
‘dit ons of St. Andrews could not 
penetrate, the authorities simply 
grafted on to the primitive sub- 
structure such additions as were 
from time to time most clamorously 
demanded. This has been done 
grudgingly, with little appreciation 
of the ignorance of the neophyte 
south of the Tweed and of bis 
golfing environment. Worst of 
all, successive revisions have been done by 
persons unskilled in the art of the conveyancer. 


a Pat net result is that the average golfer 
who has not been born in the odour of 
tradition is largely a law unto himself. He 
has given up the study of the rules in despair, 
for he finds it quite impossible to remember 
what the various penalties are for numberless 
specific offences. The rules themselves are 
silent on many questions, and in others he 
finds them contradicted by the local rules of 
his own club. He has thus come to regard 
the code of rules as a sort of cryptic mystery 
which only the Sachems of his cult can 
interpret. 
Ops of the worst results of the prevalent 
ignorance is that it breeds a_petti- 
fogging spirit, the very antithesis of the 


unwritten code of honour and fair dealing 
which has always been so scru, ulously upheld 
in golf. Judging fiom many of the questions 
submitted it seems to be a common notion 
that all is fair in golf as it is said to be in love 
and war. The golf conscience seems com- 
monly to be like a fashionable type of busi- 
ness conscience. It does not matter how you 
get there so long as you arrive, successfully 
evading the police. 
eee good players will admit quite candidly 
and cheerfully that they do not know 
the rules. How they square that admission 
with their appearances in competitions for 
prizes and sweepstakes aga nst players who 
both know and observe the rules is a matter 
for their own consciences. But it is a fact 
that such ignorance is regarded by many 
as at worst a kind of amiable infirmity. 


MR. LESLIE BALFOUR MELVILLE 
One of Scotland’s strongest amateurs 


Ape present code is a great improvement 

on the last, but it is still too cumbrous ; 
its intention is too often obscured, and its 
offences are too numerous, and the penalties 
attaching are too varied and capricious. 
Greater uniformity and simplicity are urgently 
demanded so that the code would be of 
universal application and more easily remem- 
bered, 


ebruary 7 was the second anniversary of 
the death of the late Lieutenant F. G. 
Tait at Koodoosberg. 


rrangements have been made for the 
formation of a new golf course at 

St. Leonards: for the St. Leonards and 
East Sussex Golf Club. James Braid 
and Douglas Rolland have reported that 
the ground selected will make an excellent 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


course with very little labour, The hazards 
are natural, there will be no crossing, 
and the length wll te upwards of 6,000 
yards. The links will be ready for play 
by autumn. The clubhouse will be built 
within a few yards of both the South-Eastern 
(West St. Leonards) and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast (West Marina) 
stations, and within easy distance of the 
best hotels in St. Leonards. 


r. Leslie Balfour Melville is one of the 
most distinguished of Scottish athletes. 

‘In his younger days he made his mark as a 
runner, at tennis, and in football, and he has 
been for many years one of the best crickete:s 
in Scotland. But it is as a golfer that Mr. 
Balfour Melville is best known. He won his 
first St. Andrews medal so long ago as 1874, 
and since then he has won scores of scratch 


medals against the strongest 
players. He won the amateur 


championship of 1895 and was 
runner-up in 1889, while he has 
frequently reached the semi-finals, 
Although he is now over fifty Mr. 
Balfour Melville plays golf as well 
as ever, and he will certainly be 
one of the Scottish team selected 
to play against England at Hoy- 
lake in the end of April. Mr. 
Balfour Melville played for Scot- 
land in the international football 
match over thirty years ago, and 
to take part in another inter- 
national after so long an interval 
is surely a record in the history 
of sport. 


here will probably be some 
difficulty in selecting the 
players for the international match. 
The Royal Liverpool Club has 
announced that the teams are to 
be ten a side, but when the claims 
of players come to be considered 
it is found that on each side there 
are at most only eight players, 
even if they shou!d all be able to 
play, whose qualifivat'ons are prac- 
tically unassailable, and that be- 
yond that number there are a 
great many between whom it is 
impossible to decide. 


@ee points on which there is 
controversy are whether the 
play should be decided by the 
number of individual matches won 
or by the total of holes won by 
each side, and whether the match 
should be played in foursomes or by singles. 


he older and more experienced golfers 
favour decisions by matches won and 
foursomes, while the younger school of players 
are in favour of decision by holes and sing'es. 
Whatever is ultimately arranged it may: be 
taken for granted that this first match will be 
an experimental one, and it would be a pity if 
any controversy about what are, after all, 
deta‘ls should mar in any way the establish- 
ment of so welcome and important a fixture. 


he Bushey Hall Club announce a_profes- 
sonal competition on May 14 and 15, 
when sixteen selected players will be invy.ted 
to compete for prizes amounting to £75. 
Play will be by strokes on the first day, and 
the best six will play off for the prizes by holes 
on the second. ‘The first prize will be £4o. 


